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ABOUT THE BOOK 


The present work is a pioneering probe into the philosophical ideas and 
doctrines offered by one of the most important religious leaders of the medieval 
India, Sridharasvami, the esteemed advocate of the Bhagavata cult that 
originated some time in the 4" c. B.C. and continues till date. Sridhara’s ideas 
are reflected in his great Sanskrit commentaries on the basic texts of the 
Bhagavata cult—Bhagavadgita, Visnupuradna and Bhdagavata Purana. 
Although mentioned here and there by historians and philosophers, these ideas 


had not been explored in a systematic structure earlier than the present work. 


In the introductory chapter, the author discusses the historical points in 
determining the time and location of Acarya Sridhara. The first chapter surveys 
the origin and growth of the Bhagavata cult in its different phases of movement 
till the arrival of Sridhara in th 14" c. A.D. Havng thus locatd Sridhara in his 
proper historical and philosophical contexts, the author of the present work 
elaborates the major ideas and doctrines of this revered religious leader on the 
Bhagavata cult as a whole: (1) Ultimate Reality, individual souls and the 
phenomenal world, (2) the way(s) of experiencing this Ultimate Reality, and 
(3) the nature of this experience of the Ultimate Reality. The Epilogue to the 
work evaluates the influence of Acarya Sridhara on the subsequent schools and 


leaders of the religious cult that he represents. 
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PROLOGUE 


Studying dispassionately a thinker who is passionately attached to a cult is 
extremely risky. One is absolutely free to choose any cultural phenomenon for an in- 
depth study without any cultural affiliation to this choice, although, at the same time, 
one has no right to handle this phenomenon according to one’s own choice. The 
phenomenon must be set in its proper cultural perspective prior to its critical 
evaluation where the critic has absolute right in viewing the phenomenon from 


multifarious perspectives, as he considers reasonable and appropriate for his purposes. 


My position in writing this monograph is as delicate as tough. I have an inborn 
passion for the Bhagavata cult as an ardent worshipper of Lord Krsna my family deity. 
No less is my attachment to Lord Siva and His consort Mahamaya Parvati in Her three 
aspects — Mahakali, Mahalaksmi and Mahasarasvati — all of whom have been fused 
in to Sri/ (Mahialaksmi) the Potency/spouse of Visnu in the Paficaratra Tantras treated 
as the only form of the great Cosmic Energy honoring both the Vedic and Puranic 
traditions — correlating the Sri, Vak and Devi Saktas, of the Rk and Atharva Vedas as 


well as the Mahalaksmi of the Visnupurdana. 


My inborn attachment to the Bhagavata cult was stimulated by my reading of 
the Oriya transcreation of Bhdgavatapurdna by the great saint-poet of medieval Orissa 
Jagannatha Dasa (15" c. A.D) immediately after my initiation to the sacred thread at 
the age of nine. From that very early phase of my childhood I came across one of the 
greatest saint scholars of medieval India—Sridhara Svami whom Mahadeva Dasa 
mentions in the concluding portion of the Oriya Bhdgavata: that this purana is an 
eternal source of instruction for maintenance of merit (dharma) that flows directly 
from Lord Visnu and continues through different saints who embody the very essence 
of Visnu in human forms. One such saint of the present Kali Yuga is Sridhara, born of 
a Brahmin family who has written a celebrated Sanskrit commentary on the 


Bhagavata Purana. (XII. 13. 21. ff.) 


As I grew up both in age and education my inquisition about Sridhara grew up 
passionately. In 1965 a complete copy of Sridhara’s commentary on the Bhagavata 
(ed. Panchanana Tarkaratna, Bengali script, Calcutta, 1887) was available to me. 
Sridhara’s commentary on the Gitd was available in different Oriya, Bengali and 
Devanagari scripts. But his commentary on the Visnupurdna published from Baroda 
was out of print for quite a long time till it was made available by M/S Nag Publishers 
of Delhi recently. These three commentaries on the key texts of the Bhagavata cult 
form the corpus of Sridhara’s contribution to this cult that takes account of the whole 
cult with a remarkable comprehensiveness opening the avenue for the later 


Vaisnavism in different regions of our country. 


Having thus gathered these texts, I sought for some of my research scholars 
who could accomplish the task of writing on Sridhara. None was available. Finally 
when I was preparing myself for undertaking this cultural responsibility, Sahitya 
Akademi of Delhi appointed me for writing a monograph on Sridhara. Considering 
this appointment a direction by Lord Visnu Himself and the grace of the great saint 


Sridhara, I accepted it unhesitatingly. 


But a flood-gate of ideas and problems opened when I started studying 
Sridhara. Beyond my passionate attachment to the Bhagavata cult and its propagators 
I discovered historical, political and metaphysical logics that I have to honour 
necessarily even though they threatened my religious beliefs, sentiments, and 
experience constantly and consistently. Sridhara’s unification of the Saivite and 
Vaisnavite cults through the unification of absolute monism of Safikara, qualified 
monism of Ramanuja, Madhva’s dualism in studying the Puranic Vedanta non- 
dualism with its due weightage on the Sankhya-Yoga dualism and the practices of the 
eight-fold methods of Kriya Yoga, taking simultaneously the religious ritualistic 
worship of the Tamil Alvars (6" c. — 8c. A.D.) and the Vaisnava tantras (rituals) of 
the Pancaratra school into account opened a vast area of interconnected issues, 
ideologies, doctrines both sacred and profane that threw me instantly into a fathom- 


less ocean of diverse experiences. But soon, I gathered courage from Sridhara’s own 


obeisance to Lord Krsna, by whose unconditional grace he asserts, he could himself 


accomplish the hard task of composing his commentaries. 


The key-problem that troubled me is Sridhara’s identification of Krsna with the 
Absolute Truth / Reality (Srirsnakhyam param dhama jagaddhaéma). Historians and 
cultural anthropologists have frequently down-graded the image of Krsna depicting 
him as a historical evolution from a boy-leader of a pastoral tribe to his identification 
with the Vedic Visnu/Narayana through the Vrsni Vasudeva of the Mahabharata. One 
must agree that mythology and history of religious ideas are often characterized by 
both political history and politics of religion. The historicity of the Krsna cult explored 
by the modern academic researchers and intellectuals cannot be ignored by any 
sensitive thinker. Viewed from this angle, Sridhara the ardent advocate of the Krsna- 
Bhagavata cult, seems to be unaware of this historicity. But this unawareness does 
never obstruct the soundness of Sridhara’s ideas on the Krsna cult vis-a-vis his 


interpretation of the Bhagavatism that preceded him by almost two millennia. 


The logic of a philosophical concept and a religious idea does not found itself 
on a course of history, although history helps it develop. The value of the evolute is 
not determined by the process of its evolution. We study the logic of an idea as it 
appears in its full-fledged form. Therefore, it does not matter whether Krsna is a 
historical personality or a mythical archetype. As Yaska (6" — 7" c. B.C.) has rightly 
understood, a name gains its meaning from its connotation, not from its denotation, 
because what happens in the course of history of a language is the degeneration of this 
connotative strength (which is its richness) of names when they stand for the ideas 
they signify only arbitrarily. Therefore the strength of the name of Krsna standing for 
the absolute Reality does never require any reference to the course of its historical 


development through empirical evidences of associations and dissociations. 


My views, of course, do not underestimate history. But I warn, at the same 
time, any overestimate of history. History does not formulate ideas, although ideas are 
formulated in course of history. Therefore, it does not matter whether there was or 
were one Krsna or many Krsnas factually in the time of the Upanisads or later. Once 


again, Yaska, anticipating the empirical approaches (of the modern historians like 


Damodar Kosambi and others) to the possible factuality of some of the names 
occurring in the Vedic context, has rigorously advocated for their metaphoricity while 
rejecting any individual / empirical identity of Vrtra the enemy of Indra (Yaska: H.17; 
also XI.10). To counter the attack of these empirical historians Sri Aurobindo asserts 
the historicity of Krsna in the Chdndogya (1970: 12). Apart from avoiding the 
irrelevance of finding historicity of Krsna in the Upanisads or elsewhere one might 
consider this reference only as a historical legend rather than any empirical assertion. 
Aurobindo’s assertion of the historicity of Krsna weakens his defense rather than 
strengthening his symbolic approach to both characters and messages of the Gita 
simply because symbols and myths are always transcendental rather than empirical. 
The most important point, from the traditional linguistic angle as recorded by Yaska, 
the name Krsna has gathered an enormous connotative or metaphorical strength 
through the several centuries it has covered in the historical past that encapsulates it 
for its identity with the divinity that a people desired in a particular cultural context. 
The very sound of the name Krsna constructs instantly the deity or reality it 
designates. The name Krsna does not refer to any reality or signifies any idea, it 
constructs the reality the moment it is uttered. Sri Aurobindo writes later, “so too the 
Krishna who matters to us is the eternal incarnation of the Divine, and not the 
historical teacher and leader of men” (1970:12). Nevertheless we must consider the 
historicity of the cult, even though it does not help us much in understanding the deity 
and the cult as they stand to the thinker we discuss while evaluating his own 
understanding. Mostly we adopt Sri Aurobindo’s approach to his study of the Gita: 
“We approach it for help and light and our aim must be to distinguish its essential and 
living message, that is it on which humanity has to seize for its perfection and its 
highest spiritual welfare” (1970: 8). It seems to me, Sridhara’s approach to the 
Visnu/Krsna/Vasudeva cult in his corpus is more from a spiritual point rather than 
from any scholastic or academic points of view, because his style deliberately avoids 
controversy and dialectical scholasticism. He is a saint, a philosopher of religion 
rather than an academic metaphysician. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Time and Location of Sridhara 


Among the philosophers and founders of religious schools in the medieval 
India Sridharsvami is an eminent leader. He is the celebrated commentator on the 
three well-known Vaisnavite texts — Srimadbhagavadgita (1“ c. B.C.), Visnupurana 
3" — 4" ¢. A.D.) and Srimadbhagavatapurana (6" c. A.D.) There are numerous 
commentaries and critical discussions on the Gitd including those of Nilakantha the 
commentator on the whole of the Mahabharata (of which the Gitd is a portion) and 
several founders of the different schools of the Vedanta philosophy such as Sankara, 
Ramanuja, Madhva and Nimbarka. Among these commentators Sankara is a Saiva 
and other three are Vaisnavas. Another Saiva commentator on the Gita is 
Abhinavagupta (10" c. A.D.), the most popular among the Kashmirian philosophers, 
literary critics and Tantric mystics. Sridhara is not a Vedantin in the traditional sense 
of the term. But he has been the guide of a great Vedantin Sri Caitanya the founder of 
a school of the philosophical system named “Acintyabhedabhedavada’’. But that the 
Gita is basically a Vaisnavite text is absolutely uncontroversial. Lord Krsna is its 
speaker (or singer) and the whole of the Mahabharata is a narrative that depicts 
Krsna’s leadership in multifarious areas of human culture such as social, political, 


moral, religious and philosophical. 


Three commentaries on the Visnupurdna are available so far—those of 
Visnucitta, Ratnagarbha and Sridhara. Visnucitta seems to be a follower of Ramanuja 
as he salutes this Acarya in his commentary. Ratnagarbha’s identity is not yet fixed. 
Sridhara’s location and time have also remained uncertain so far. Some scholars think, 
he belongs to Valabhi of Gujarat. But evidences are available now to prove that he 
was born in a village named Marei of North Orissa, adjacent to the headquarters of 


Balasore district. There are two major sources for such information — two Oriya 


texts, one, Vaisnava Lilamrta by Madhaba Pattanayaka as" century) who was born in 
Khandapara now in Puri district. The other one is the History of Dhenkanal 
(Dhenkandla Itihasa) written by Ramachandra Nanda and published by Surapratapa 
Mahindra Bahadur (ex-king of the Dhenkanal State) in 1929. Nanda records (pp. 165- 
182) the history of a Saiva shrine on the Kapilasa hills northeastward from the 
township of Dhenkanal. He reads the inscriptions on the temple of Lord Sikharesvara 
and following the views of Hunter states that the temple was built by Narasimhadeva a 
descendant of Anantavarman who ruled over Orissa during 1307-1327. Whereas other 
historians consider Anantavarman (1078-1152) a king of the (Later) Ganga dynasty 
(Panda, 1991:1). Nanda (as also Hunter) considers him a Somavamsi. Dr. H.K. 


Mahatab fixes the dates of later Gangas as follows: 


Narasinghadeva I 1238-1264 A.D. 
Bhanudeva I 1264-1278 A.D. 
Narasinghadeva II 1278-1306 A.D. 
Bhanudeva II 1306-1328 A.D. 
Narasinghadeva II 1328-1352 A.D 
Bhanudeva III 1352-1378 A.D. 
Narasinghadeva IV 1378-1414 A.D. 
Bhanudeva IV 1414-1436 A.D. 


The difference between Nanda and Mahatab may be noted. Nanda’s 
Narasinghdeva coincides with Mahatab’s Bhanudeva I. Nanda mentions that there are 
two Siva temples on the Kapilasa hills—those of Lord Visvanatha and Lord 
Sikhare$vara. The former is older than the latter. Besides, there is one Brahmacari 
Monastery (Matha) which is a branch of the Sankarite monastery of Sri Jagannatha 
Puri founded by Adi Sankaracarya. But he does not mention the time of its foundation. 
He further mentions that the King Pratapabhanudeva appointed a Sankarite monk 


named Sri Ramakrisnananda Svami as the administrator of the Kapilasa shrine. 


Sridharasvami is the direct disciple of this Ramakrisnananda. Nanda quotes from the 


Chronicles of the Gurus (Gurukramamnaya) of this monastery: 
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Sridhara’s affiliation to the Sankarite order is confirmed by his repeated 
identification of Siva with Visnu (Bhp. X 87, 25). Siva as a mythical character (the 
Vedic Rudra) is distinguished from Visnu in Bhp where he is repeatedly vanquished 
by Visnu who generously deals with him by accepting him as a part of himself. Siva is 
said to bestow worldly enjoyment to his devotees, incapable of granting salvation that 
is under the custody of Visnu only. Sometimes Siva is also saved by Visnu from the 
crises Siva suffers from, the crises often created by Siva’s undue kindness to the 
demons. The episodes of the demons named Bana, and Brka (X.62-63; X.88) may be 


cited contextually. Besides, Bhp, Siva’s loses control over his passion at the sight of 


Visnu’s attractive feminine form (Mohini) assumed to betray the demons and deprive 
them of tasting nectar after churning the ocean (VHI.12). Bhp is also more sectarian 
than VP that does not contain any such humiliation of Siva in this context (VP I. 9). 
The Bhagavatas have deliberately depicted this event for belittling Siva—who could 
destroy the god of lust (Kamadeva) falls himself a victim to him by Visnu’s power. 
But Sridhara avoids this controversy. When Bhp (X, 88. 1) mentions that whereas 
gods, demons and human beings desiring for worldly pleasure worship Siva not 
Visnu, in spite of his being the consort of Laksmi the goddess of phenomenal 
prosperity, Sridhara interprets Siva not as the consort of Uma, but as the god(s) other 
than Visnu (arvak). Therefore, he is not interested in this mythical aspect of Bhp as he 
is in its philosophical perspectives where Visnu and Siva are ontologically identical 


(Sat-Cit-Ananda). 


Some critics assert that Sridhara’s preceptor (guru) was one Paramandanda 
Puri (a monk of the Sankarite order) deriving its proof from a stanza that occurs in the 
invocation to Sridhara’s commentary on Bhp. The stanza reads: 
mukam karoti vacalam 
pangum langhayate girim | 
yatkrpa tamaham vande 


paramdnanda madhavam || 


and these critics translate this stanza as follows: “I salute Madhava (the spouse of mda / 
Laksmi) and Paramananda (my guru) whose grace turns a dumb garrulous and makes 
a lamb mount over a hill.”' But the use of the singular objective case tani makes the 
point extremely clear that Paramananda and Madhava are one person to whom the 
writer offers his salutations, paramananda (Absolute Bliss) being an epithet of 
Madhava (Visnu). Besides, scholars have shown that this very stanza occurs in 
Bhavisyapurana quoted by Sridhara, not composed by him’. Besides, the word 
paramdadnandamdadhava occurs in the comentry on BG where, it is understood by the 
same critic as the epithet of Visnu, not as the name of Sridhara’s guru. 

' Swami Jagadisvarananda, Suvodhini on BG (Ed. and translated into Bengali), Belur: Sri Ramkrishna 


Dharmachakra, 1958, vol. I, pp. 1 ff. 
> Sakti Sudhakara, Gorakhpur, Gitapress: P. 50 


Following this reference and considering the fact that Sridhara was a 
predecessor of Sricaitanya, Pratapabhanu might be identified with Mahatab’s 
Bhanudeva III, and Sridhara’s time might be fixed in the second half of the 14" 
century — somehow a contemporary of ViSvanatha Kaviraja, the renowned Sanskrit 
literary critic authoring Sdhityadarpana, although no occasion has been there for 
mutual mention obviously because these two great writers belong to two different 


areas of scholarship — one to literature and the other to the philosophy of religion. 


Coming to the other Oriya text Vaisnava Lilamrta, Nanda’s quotation from the 
Chronicle coincides with Pattandyaka’s observation that Sridhara is a contemporary of 
Pratapabhanudeva who appointed him as the Mahanta of Brahmacart Monastery. 
According to Pattandyaka, Sridhara was a Brahmin of the Paippalada Branch of the 
Atharvaveda in his early life. He was born in Marei village near Remuna of the 
Modern Balasore town where he worshipped Lord Gopinatha the famous Vaisnava 
deity whose miracle was experienced by Madhavendra Puri a Sankarite Vaisnava of 
the 15" century A.D. The Tapani Upanisads of the Atharvaveda committed to Lords 
Gopala and Nrsimha were the favourite texts for Stidhara’s Vaisnava worship. Later 
he was initiated into the Sankarite order at Puri, and attained the wisdom that Visnu 
and Siva are one and identified. Similarly, in the experience of the ultimate Reality 
jnana, bhakti, karma and pranayama (kriyda) yoga are interdependent. Particularly by 
worshipping Lord Nrsimha he attained profound wisdom in the Bhagavata cult. His 
commentaries on Bhdgavadgita (suvodhini), Visnupurdna (Atmaprakdsa) and 
Bhagavatapurana (Bhavarthadipika) propound the theory that Lord Krsna is the 
embodiment of Ultimate Reality who can be experienced only as a state of 


consciousness through bhakti. 


Cidriipa or bhavqriipa is the ontic form of the Highest Reality. The 
anthropomorphic configuration of Krsna as described in the epics and puranas must be 
understood not as a physical phenomenon (prdakrta) constituted by all the three gunas 
such as sattva, rajas and tamas, but as a form of consciousness constituted only by 
one guna, 1.e., sattva. (sattva sarira). This implies the very gist of Bhagavata religion 


that forms the foundation of image-worship and explains the very core of necessity of 


this worship (updsand / pranidhana) in experiencing the ultimate Reality by way of 
bhakti as it is distinguished from the nirvikalpaka (nirgund/ gundatita) experience of 
the yogins. This saguna (sdattvika) experience of Krsna therefore corresponds to the 
rasa experience as mentioned in the Upanisads and in the aesthetic treatises of 


Bharata and his followers. 


Scholars, philosophers and saints came from different places such as Kasi, 
Navadvipa and Srirangam, had symposia with Sridhara, and finally agreed with his 
interpretation of the Vaisnava wisdom. (II-76-101). As mentioned in the prologue 
Mahadeva Dasa (15" c.A.D) in his Oriya version of the Book XII of Bhp mentions 
Sridhara as a distinguished Vaisnava saint who embodies the very essence of Visnu in 


a human form for the only purpose of disseminating vaisnavism in Kali Yuga. 


Still another evidence for Sridhara’s time: S.N. Dasgupta mentions quite a 
good number of commentaries on Bhdgavatapurdana (1V:1). Madhva’s discourse on 
Bhp named Bhagavata tatparya nirnaya is the earliest commentary on this text. Next 
to Madhva Visnusvami’s commentary (77kda) might be counted, although all the 
works, of this exponent of Vaisnavism, the founder preacher of Suddhddvaitavada, 
later accomplished into a full-fledged system by Vallabha are said to have been burnt 
by the Buddhists. An evidence of any such commentary, by Visnusvami is found in 
Sridhara’s commentary on Bhp (1.7.6) where he quotes Visnu (taduktam 
Visnusvamina). The biographer of Visnu mentions that he was the son of Devasvamin, 
royal priest of the Pandya King Vijaya. The Pandyas ruled the South with Madura 
their capital by the end of the 13" century A.D. The biographer further mentions that 
Visnu came to Puri during his pilgrimage to different places such as Dvaraka and 
Brndabana. (Dasgupta IV: 382-3) Quite possibly Sridhara would have availed of a 
copy of Visnu’s text or might have had an opportunity for discussion with him during 
his stay in Puri. The historical identity of Sridhara as noted above is founded on a 
strong religious ground that only in Orissa, during the later Gangas, Siva and Visnu 
were considered one and identified, a cult reflected in the architecture, sculpture, 
literature, methods of religious worship and philosophical thinking of the medieval 


Orissa. The probability of his location in South India or Gujarat is rejected on this 
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ground since the Vaisnavas of these two regions were rigorously opposed to the 
Saivite cult so much so that the orthodox Vaisnavas were carefully avoiding all kinds 
of involvement in the Siva-worship. Even they were unwilling to have a look of the 
Sivalingam of the Saivite shrines. The very introductory verse of Sridhara in his 
Subodhini commentary on the Gitd where he salutes both Visnu (Madhava) and Siva 
(Umadhava) praying for the grace of both these deities proves the fact that he 


identifies them. 


Similarly, in the invocation of his commentary on Bhp. (named 
bhavarthadipika) Sridhara repeats this identification of both Madhava and Umadhava 
as deities who are the souls of each other and fond of saluting each other and confer 


all kinds of success on their devotees: 


QUO 
QUO 


Along with his salutations to Sti Krsna who is the embodiment of 
Saccidananda Brahman and who destroys all obstacles and evils (of his devotees), 
Sridhara once again salutes Umadhava in the introductory verses to his commentary 


on Visnupurdna (atmaprakdsa). 


Nabhadas (16" c. A.D.) in his Bhaktamdla (Hindi) mentions that Sridhara was 
a householder. Having born a son named Bhatti his wife died. He then was initiated as 


2: 


an ascetic of the Sankarite “Purr” order by one Paramananda Puri. According to this 
text, Sridhara wrote a book of verse named Mahimdstava and composed a 
commentary on Bhp. in Kasipur where he opposed Sankara’s absolute monism and, 
instead, advocated pure monism (Suddhddvaita) by interpreting the world as gauni 
laksana. His views were challenged by the followers of Sankara who placed the work 
at the image of Veni (Vindu?) Madhava in Kasi for the divine recommendation of its 
authority that was finally granted by the deity. Nabhadas does not mention the date 
and place of Sridhara. The editor of the text’s Bengali translation by Laldas mentions 


that Sridhara was born in Ballabhi of Gujarat (Nabhadas: p.225). Besides these three 


commentaries, mentions are made of some other texts: 
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1. A commentary on the Sanatsuijatiya section of Mbh (Moksadharma Parvan) 
2. A poem named Vrajaviharam 
3. Some stray verses recorded by Ripagosvamin in his Sripadydavali. (Das, 


2002: 21) 


Some others hold that Sridhara was born in the undivided Bengal, and was a 


senior contemporary of the Bengali poet Krttibasa (B. Das; 2002:23 ff.) 
J.N. Farquhar, however, is of the opinion that he was born in Orissa: 


Probably about A.D. 1400 Sridhara Swami, Mahant of the 
Sankarite Monastery Govardhana, in Puri wrote a 
commentary on the Bhp, the Bhagavata Bhavartha Dipika, 
which is by far the most famous exposition of the work. He 
was clearly an excellent scholar and must have access to a 
very trustworthy tradition. He begines his commentary with 
the distinct statement that the great Pirana was not written by 
Vopadeva. The fact that this theory was already current 
proves that Sridhara wrote at a time considerably later than 
A.D. 1300, when Vopadeva flourished. As the commentary 
was well known everywhere by the end of the fifteenth 
century, Sridhara’s flourish may reasonably be placed about 
1400 A.D. His interpretation of the Purana is Advaitist, since 
he was a follower of Sankara and since the Bhdgavata itself 
tends to be monist, his Dipika is usually regarded as most 


authoritative (p 247). 
The Gazatteer of India-Orissa (Puri) advocates: 


“Sridhara Swami of the 14" century was born in the village of 
maraigaon in the present Nilgiri Subdivision of the Balasore 
district in Orissa. For his vast learning and saintly character he 
was selected as the Mahanta of Gobardhan Pitha, a famous 


Sankarite monstery at Puri, where he wrote some notable 
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works, chief among them being his Bhabartha Dipitka Tika on 
the Bhagabata Purana. This work is considered to be the most 


famous commentary on Bhagabata’’. (Das, 2002:86) 


Of course, during the 13" — 16" centuries the Varkaries of Maharastra like 
Jianesvara who wrote in the regional Marathi language and during the 17 18" 
centuries Sanskrit grammarians like Bhattoji Diksita and Kaunda Bhatta of 
Maharashtra paid equal regards to both Visnu and Siva. In his Siddhanta Kaumudi and 
Sabdq Kaustubha (invocation) Bhattoji has offered his prayers to both Siva (bhavani- 
visvandathau) and Visnu (laksmindrdyana). But the difference between the approaches 
of these two writers is noticeable. Sridhara a monk of the Sankarite Saiva order 
identifies both the deities (parasparadtmdnau) whereas Bhattoji as a priest of the 
Vaisnava sect offers prayers to both these deities separately. Kaunda rather identifies 


Visnu (srilaksmiramanam naumi) with Siva (gauriramanarupinam). 


But the kind of religious syncretism noted in Orissa is absent in other regions 
of India during the time concerned. Orissa exhibits a distinguished religious scenario 
where Durga the spouse of Siva has been depicted as the spouse of Visnu as well. 
Lord Jagannatha of Purt has two spouses Vimala (Durga) and Kamala (Laksmi) 
worshipped inside the temple complex. Further, there is a brass image configuring 
both Visnu and Durgé (Durgamadhava similar to the Ardhanarigvara image of Siva.) 
worshipped in the Madhava temple of Niali on the banks of the Praci river flowing 
through Cuttack and Puri districts of modern Orissa (built in the 1" century A.D.). Of 
course, prior to Sridhara, Gargasamhita a Vaisnava purana, acknowledges this 
identity of Visnu (Krsna) and Siva though with a stress on the domination of the 
former (1.39.23-24): “Oh Siva!’”, Krsna says, “you exist in my heart, and I in yours. 
We are not different from each other. My devotees worship thee, so also your 
devotees worship me.” Obviously Sridhara’s approach to this identity is of a different 
order. There is no stress on any domination of the either in his treatment of both the 


deities. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Bhagavata Cult in the Making. 


The later Vedic age underwent spectacular changes in multifarious areas of 
Indian culture such as economics, politics, religion, theology, metaphysics, literature 
and language all based on needs for accommodating frequent ethnic overlapping 
during continuous discoveries of geographical contexts. When the Aryan culture 
shifted from the banks of the rivers Sindhu and Sarasvati to the valleys of the rivers 
Ganga and Yamuna a new region is introduced known as the Middle Land 
(MadhyadeSa) inhabited by the Kurus, Pancalas, Vatsaas and Usinaras, surrounded by 
the Satvatas in the south, Uttara Kurus and the Uttara Madras in the North, Eastern 
people such as the people of Kasi, Kosala, Videha and Magadha in the east and 
Apacyas in the west. This Middle Land is otherwise known as Aryavarta, a territory 
that forms the western part of modern Uttar Pradesh with the neighbouring districts of 
Haryana’ also surrounded by the regions called Avanti, Anga, Magadha, Saurastra, 
Saubira and Dekhan the areas considered unholy with their people who were of mixed 
origin or non-Aryans of Sankirna yoni. This information is available in the Brahmana 
and Sutra literatures. The Vratyas living in the regions eastern to this Middle Land or 
Aryavarta were of a culture distinct from that of the Vedic orthodoxy and was 


despised by the Aryans (Upadhyay: Chap-I). 


But, in spite of this contempt of the Aryans for their neighbouring non-Aryans, 
frequent interactions among them were too natural to be avoided, and, in course of 
time, cultural compromises became inevitable even for the survival of the “Aryans” 
themselves. The emergence of the Bhagavata cult, non-Aryan or non-Vedic (not “anti- 


Aryan or “anti-Vedic’’) in origin is the result of this inevitable cultural interaction. 
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During the centuries that followed this shift of the Aryans several events 
occurred that compelled them to reorient their Vedic orthodoxy that paved the way for 
the origin and development of several cultural phenomena that continued to 
restructure the Indian civilization as a whole. Some of these significant events may be 


counted: 


1. Expensiveness of the Vedic sacrificial rites confined to the rich ruling classes was 
the reason for its minimization and gradual unpopularity. Therefore in search for 
an alternative method for religious practices, contemplation and meditation on the 
metaphysical and religious issues different Upanisads were explored where even 
the rigour of the Vedic castism was let loose. In different debates over the issues 
concerned women and persons of lower caste took part besides the priests 
(Brahmanas) and royal persons. Gargi of the Brhadaranyaka (11.6) and Raikva of 
the Chdandogya (IV.1ff) are instances of such events. Several Vedic gods of 
mythical status rivaling with one another were substituted by metaphysical 
principles governed by a single one (i.e. Brahman) that could explain and 
determine the energy and activities of all others. The supremacy of the Vedic 
Indra, the archetypal head of the proto- Indian (Aryan) pantheon (cf. Deu of the 


Greek mythology) was questioned and downgraded. 


2. Arrival of the Buddha and his preachings of the ethical codes in the language of 
the common man (Pali) meant for spiritual elevation of humanity in general 
irrespective of material and social status (of both the rich and the poor, of all the 
castes including the native and foreign tribes and invaders) threatened the 
existence of the Vedic (Brahmanic) ideology and religious practices. The immense 
popularity of Buddhism compelled the orthodox Vedic tradition to explore 


alternative systems for its survival. 


3. With the decline of the Mauryan empire in the 3" c. B.C. continuous intrusion of a 
number of foreign peoples like Greeks, Scythians, Parthians, Abhiras, Kusanas, 
either established rulers or dispossessed nomadic tribes caused a lot of religious 
and cultural tension with the orthodox people of the Madhyadesa who were 


already ruling uncomfortably with the people surrounding them on all directions. 
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Furthermore, these foreigners caused greater crisis by their alliance with the 
Buddhists in providing them with their militant and financial patronage. When the 
orthodox society resisted their entrance the Buddhists welcomed them to the extent 


of initiating them to their religious families. 


. Along with the rise of pastoral and agrarian elements that controlled the commerce 
and economy of the time concerned what threatened the existence of the orthodox 
society is the unruly and sensual conduct of these intruders. The Madrakas, 
Sindhu-Sauviras, Abhiras are described as devoid of dharma. They are ‘sinful’, 
wicked, crooked, “Mlecchas” who eat beaf, drink wine. Their women are 
promiscuous and when drunk, dance, sing, laugh throwing off their clothes, are 
sexually united with whomsoever they like. Therefore all types of contact were 
banned by the orthodox society for maintaining its sanctity. In fact, the chaotic 
situation of the post- Mauryan era is represented as the Kali Yuga with a nossalgia 
for the past represented by Krta, Treta and Dvapara as mythologized by the epics 
and Puranas with a belief in the cyclic movement of time: after the end of this 
chaotic Kali Krta Yuga would come back. Extensive hyperbolic description of Kali 
and the other yugas are offered mythologically. This way myth accommodates 


history of this time. 


. Toward the end of the second century BC in around 185 BC Pusyamitra Suniga a 
commander-in-chief of Brhadratha the last Mauryan emperor took over 
administration by assassinating him. Pusyamitra was a Brahmin by caste, and ten 
kings of his dynasty ruled over for 112 years (185-73 BC) till the last one 
Devabhimi who was killed by his Brahmin minister Vasudeva whose generation 
ruled over for forty-five years under the title Kanva dynasty (Vasudeva’s clan was 
Kanva) till the last one Susarman was overthrown by the Andhras. Thus the 


Magadha empire runs till the beginning of the Christian era. 


. Pusyamitra may be a traitor. But history appreciates him for his safe-guarding the 
Indian culture saving it from its severe decay due to the fall of the Mauryan 
empire. During Pusyamitra’s reign three major cultural events took place. He 


revived the orthodox Vedic culture by encouraging the caste system and preferring 
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the Vedic animal sacrifices. The most remarkable events that memorise this period 
are the compositions of two epics: the greater version of Bharata called MBh an 
epic in eighteen cantos, the most voluminous in the international literary tradition. 
Another epic called Ramdyana shorter in size is also composed during this period. 
Thirdly, a mountaining intellectual personality such as that of Patafijali composed 
the great commentary on the grammatical aphorisms of Panini (4 c. B.C.), the 
pioneering achievement in the philosophy of language in general and of Sanskrit 
language in particular. Differences in critical opinions apart, the same Patafiyali is 
said to have composed the aphorisms on Yoga, the philosophical foundations of 


these two great works being identical. 


Apart from their great literary importance, what is to be noted most carefully is the 
mythologisation of the historical events that took place since the later Vedic era 
restructuring different isolated episodes and characters as available in the Vedic, 
non-Vedic scriptures, folklores and legends correlating them with the historical 
events and personalities. In spite of their deliberate distortion of history, they 
portray the anxieties of the orthodox culture to formulate a distinct and systematic 
attitude toward the inevitable cultural encounters some of which they ought to 
abandon and others of which they ought to accommodate and assimilate without 
polluting the originality and fundamental principles of its own. Thus the task is 
extremely hard as is the responsibility considerably great. The two great epics 
profoundly pronounce the emergence of a neo-orthodox culture with its great 
visions for future survival and powerful imagination for recreation of a socio- 
religious Reality that must contribute to its evolving world view, that are reflected 


in the subsequent philosophical and literary traditions. 


Coming to Patafiyali, whereas his Mahdbhdsya records the historical events and 
characters of his own time and that precede him around a century, as far as 
possible without any distortion, his Yogasiutras build up an ideal foundation for 
several concepts and doctrines that would be followed by the subsequent orthodox 


philosophical schools and systems. 
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9. Finally, the post-Patafijali composition of the great text named BG, ascribed to one 
Vyasa the author of the MBh and the commentator on Patafijali’s Yogasiitras, has 
been decisively substantive in articulating the orthodox ideology resulting from the 
constant and continuous interaction among the native and foreign races, tribes and 
their cultures that occurred during the last two centuries. Composed with perhaps 
the greatest intellectual skill this text bestows the final form to the orthodox 
ideology so uncontroversially and ambivalently that it remains a pole star to all the 
subsequent schools, systems and movements in the orthodox traditions of 


philosophy and religion. 


I 


The Bhagavata cult takes its birth with a tribal people called Satvatas who were 
living in Mathura / Madhura /Madhupura on the southern bank of the river Yamuna 
when the Aryans shifted from the valley of Sarasvati to the Middle Land or 
MadhyadeSsa. The Satvatas maintained a pastoral and agrarian economy, and were in 
association with the Abhiras who were tribals of cowherding profession living on the 
other banks of the Yamuna. The origin of the Satvata tribe is unknown historically. 
The Aryans, however, on their shifting to the Madhyadega despised this race and 
considered them Vrdtyas (Patita/fallen) as their tribal conduct was non-Vedic. But 
later, when the orthodox Aryans started accommodating the native and foreign non- 
Vedic races within their Varna or caste framework these Satvatas were considered 
Vaisyas by Manu. But interestingly, VP, composed after Manu, allots Satvatas the 
status of Ksatriya as descendants of the Lunar dynasty deliberately mythologizing the 
historicity of the race (VP.IV.12-13). According to VP the mythical king Yayati of 
the Lunar dynasty begot two sons from Devayami the daughter of Bhargava Sukra, the 
teacher of the Asuras. One of them is Yuda who begot a son named Krostu from 
whom Satvata was born. This Satvata gave birth to seven sons among whom 
Andhaka, Bhoja, Bhajamana, Mahabhoja and Vrsni are counted. All the sons of 
Satvata are called Satvatas and as they are descendants of Yadu they are also called 


Yadavas. Bhajamana’s son Sirasena begot Vadudeva the father of two sons 
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Sainkarsana and Krsna (from Rohini and Devaki respectively). MBh, however, offers 
a different version of this genealogy that refers very clearly to the mode of the 
orthodox accommodation of the non-Vedic races: Yajati begot two sons Yadu and 
Turvasu from Devayani and three sons Anu, Druhyu, and Piru from Sarmistha. 
Yavanas descended from Turvasu, Bhojas from Druhyu and Mlecchas from Anu. 
Historically, it is noted, the foreign invaders like Greeks and Parsians were called 
Yavanas and Mlecchas as their conduct and way of life was non-Aryan. MBh thus 
mythologizs history. However, the Yavanas were not allotted any varna status earlier. 
But when the Buddhists kept up social relationship with them the orthodox system, 
rather uncomfortably, allotted them the status of Sudras. Whereas Patajfijali counts 
them as Sudras of a higher social order, Manu considers them Ksatriyas fallen to the 
status of Sudras. Similarly other foreign tribes such as Abhiras, Sakas, Kambojas, 
Gandharas, Cinas, Kiratas and Pahlavas are considered Ksatriyas reduced to the 


Sudras because of their non-Vedic conducts and sinful life style. 


Whereas orthodoxy is unwilling to accord any prestigious social status to the 
Satvatas because of their non-Vedic religious practices, as in the case of its 
relationship with such tribes of fallen category as Abhiras and Nagas, the political as 
well as economic importance of the Satvatas compelled the neo-orthodoxy to 
accommodate them somehow uncomfortably. Even before the entry of the Aryans to 
the Middle Land, the Satvatas had their own non-Vedic theology, pantheon and the 
rituals of worship that was called Satvata vidhi, Satvata for that matter being identical 
with the mythical Andhaka-Vrsni-Bhoja-Yadava complex of the whole race. Four 
heroes of their mythical tradition such as Vasudeva, (or Vasudeva-Krsna) Sankarsana, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha are worshipped together as the four Vyhas or parts/ 
manifestations of the Ultimate Reality (Purusottama). MBh thus mythologizes the 
Aryan accommodation of the Satvatas, especially in the section called “Narayaniya” 
(XII:335-348 chaps). The mythical king Uparicara, observes the Satvatas’ worship of 
the four Vrsni heroes with great faith and devotion. This section also mentions that 
among the Satvatas there were two groups- one worshipping all the four heroes, the 
other worshiping only Vasudeva as the manifestation of Purusottama or Narayana the 


Ultimate Reality. Because of their having only one (out of the four) the goal of 
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worship the Satvatas of this group are called ekdntins (eka + antin) and they are the 
most favourite of Narayana who is the original preceptor of this cult in different times 
of myth—precepting to the ascetic sages like Sanatkumara, Sanatsujata, Sanaka, 
Sanatana, Sanandana, Kapila as also to Arjuna in the battle field of Kuru. Sometimes 
it has been suggested that these ekdntins composed BG later inserted into MBh 
(Dasgupta, I:422). 


This section also mentions that the methods of Satvata worship are recorded in 
the Pancaratra texts and the experts in these texts were also staying in the house of 
king Uparicara for guiding and instituting the king’s worship of Vasudeva-Narayana. 
Thus mythically, the ascetic sages are the propagators of Satvata/Pancaratra method of 
worship whereas Narayana himself is the propounder of this cult. Therefore Bhp (VI: 
16.33) mentions that Vasudeva-Krsna is the embodiment of Narayana, the deity of the 
Satvata scriptures (Sdtvatasdastra vigraha) as well as the sole/world preceptor of this 
religion. Interestingly, Sridhara interprets the Sanskrit phrase bracketed as the image 
(vigraha) mentioned in the Satvata scriptures (Satvata Sastrokta) whereas Jagannatha 
Dasa the Oriya transcreator of Bhp identifies Satvatas with Yadavas and speaks of 


Krsna as the deity of the Yadava dynasty. 


However, there is a great deal of controversy regarding the identification of the 
Satvata scriptures with those of Pancaratra texts and the time of their composition. 
Undoubtedly, the Satvatas had their own method of worship as appropriate for a 
pastoral and agrarian society, during the later Vedic age, before the entrance of the 
Aryans to their neighbourhood. But the details of their original worship are not 
available. What is accurately evident is a remarkable change in the objects and ways 
of offering to the deities concerned. The Vedic method of worship through sacrificial 
fire is replaced by offering of different natural articles such as flowers, leaves, fruits, 
incense, honey, different kinds of agricultural products such as dhdnya, yava, vrthi 
(masa), tila, tomdula as also different kinds of milk-products. Obviously this marks a 
shift from worshipping different Vedic gods headed by Indra to the worship of images 
both iconic and aniconic, some kind of image-worship remaining present in both the 


post-Aryan and pre-Aryan communities. But it seems almost definite that this kind of 
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worship (upasanda/pranidhana) of deities or divinities is either rejected by Patafyali’s 


Yogasutras, or is popularized in an age later than this text because Patafijali does not 


mention any such method for [Svara pranidhana. However, early in the Christian era, 


the amalgamation of primitive elements in the neo-orthodox rituals was systematically 


accepted as it is endorsed upon by Muna. 


Il 


The following can be summarized as regards the events that occurred during 


the transition of the Vedic orthodoxy into the neo-orthodoxy that developed after the 


Aryans’ settlement in the Middle Land with special reference to religious faith and 


practices: 


1. 


The rigors of castism is reduced to a point where the orthodox society, though 
uncomfortably, agrees to compromise with the tribes around them, without, of 
course, giving up the Vedic theistic systems and methods of worship through 


sacrificial fire. 


The Vedic Indra is deliberately superseded by the Vedic Visnu later identified with 


Narayana of the Brahmanas, epics and Purana literatures. 


Emerging significance of the agro-pastoral economy circulates the use of 
agricultural and pastoral articles substituting animal sacrifice and restricting the 
slaughter of cattle, propagates the doctrine of ahimisd stressing vegetarian food 
habit among the higher castes of society, considerable contribution to such practice 


by Buddhism apart. 


The Visnu-Narayana identity amalgamated with Vasudeva-Krsna of the Satvatas 
gives rise to a systematic image-worship absent in the orthodox religious system. 
This deity is portrayed as a ksatriya with its responsibilities for protecting creation 
as a whole with a special favour for the Brahmins (Brahmanya), cows and 
agriculture. Krsna and his elder brother Sankarsana literally mean “ploughmen”. 
Thus Visnu is intimately associated with the earth (in Sanskrit Mahi meaning both 


earth and cow; Prithivi meaning both earth and lotus; MBh XIII, 176) and 
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agriculture both being represented by the goddess Laksmi in the puranas composed 


early in the Christian era, particularly in VP. 


5. The frequent interaction among the upper three castes gives rise to an 
amalgamation among themselves as represented in the myths of puranic literature. 
Parasurama the Brahmin acts like a Ksatriya, ViSvamitra a ksatriya acts like a 
Brahmin. The Vaisya Satvatas are allowed to worship like Brahmins. Visnu 
himself is born in human forms in the families of all these three castes—Brahmin, 


Ksatriya and Vaisya. 


6. When the orthodox Brahmins join the tribal Satvata vaisyas, the later provide 
sufficient favour to the former. In the Satvata rituals of giriyajna (Hill-ritual), the 
feast to the Brahmins (Brahmana-bhojana) becomes a part and parcel. Vedic rsis 
are associated with the Satvata vidhi (Vasudeva-Krsna worship) and Bhagavata 
texts. The Vaisnava / Satvata worships follows the codes and conducts of the 
orthodox priests so much so that they are even identified with the Brahmins 
worshipping the images in temples, although some conservative Brahmins are 
unwilling to allot them the status of Brahmins despising them as “devalakas” who 


must be treated as fallen from Brahmin hood. 


Visnu is a metaphysical concept whereas Narayana is an anthropological one. 
Visnu occurs in the Vedic Samhitaés whereas Narayana occurs in the Brahmana 
(Satapatha) scriptures where he appears as a god who exists everywhere and in whom 
exists everything. He is the principal man, the archetypal purusa. In MBh Nara (man) 
is born of Narayana the birth suggesting that the latter is a collective anthropos 
whereas the former is a common noun. Both of them are ascetics and are worshippers 
of Sun. The latter is therefore identified with Aditya who is also identified with Visnu. 
Narayana is described to lie on water in the puranic myths. Sometimes the word is 
derived from the Dravidian word ndrd meaning water and ayana meaning place in 
Sanskrit. Following Panini, others explain that the word is derived from Nada the 
place (or gotra) where a collection of Nadas go, ayana meaning way or path in 
Sanskrit. All the naras (men) thus proceed toward Narayana their goal (or final abode 


or existence). In Satapatha Brahmana and some Grhyasiitras Narayana is associated 
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with animal sacrifice, particularly human sacrifice as evident in the rituals of 
Narayana Bali. But Visnu is always associated with fertility rites wherefor he is 
presented later as an agrarian deity. However, in the identification of Narayana with 
Visnu it is Narayana who overtakes Visnu in BG. The speaker Bhagavan seems to be 
Narayana, Visnu and Vasudeva being his different manifestations among the Adityas 
and Vrsnis respectively. He is the deity in MBh to whom a long section is devoted in 
the Santiparvan, although finally both the names merge into one another. Visnu 


derived from vis (to enter) is the same as Narayana the very resort of everything. 


The identification of Visnu and Narayana having been understood, the word 
Bhagavan used for the speaker of BG as also standing for Narayana awaits a 
clarification. In Sanskrit Bhaga means prosperity of all kinds—physical strength, 
material affluence, social and political domination, intellection, religious and spiritual 
depth and dimension. The word is used for not only the gods and deities, it is also 
used for sages, saints, poets and philosophers as their epithets such as Bhagavan for 
Patafjali, Vyasa, Valmiki and Bhartrhari. Opinions are there that this epithet was used 
as a designation only for the Satvata deity Vasudeva-Krsna. Therefore the Satvatas are 
otherwise called Bhagavatas and this was in practice before Visnu and Narayana were 
identified and BG was composed. The word Vaisnava used for the worshippers of 
Visnu-Narayana finally identified with the Satvatas/ Bhagavatas did not origin earlier 
than the 5" c. A.D. In this sense Satvatas who were Bhagavatas were distinguished 
from the worshippers of the Vedic Visnu-Narayana. This might be true; but by the 
time the Narayaniya section of MBh was composed the worshippers of Visnu- 
Narayana-Vasudeva were named severally such as Satvatas, Bhagavatas, Pancaratras 
and Ekantins (a section of Satvatas though). At this stage, it must be noted, Vasudeva 
as a name for Visnu and Narayana did not refer to the son of Vasudeva (with taddhita 
affix), i.e. to the Vrsni-Satvata hero Krsna. This identification of Visnu-Vasudeva- 
Narayana with Krsna the son of Vasudeva and Devaki was not allowed by the neo- 
orthodoxy even till the end of the Gupta period, i.e., the 6" c. A.D. VP explains the 
name metaphysically deriving the word from the root Vas meaning to exist: he who 
exists everywhere, and in whom exists everything is Vasudeva (VI.5). Thus till this 


period Visnu, Narayana and Vasudeva in their identification designate a metaphysical 
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concept rather than any mythical character or a sectarian deity of the non-Aryan tribe. 
It is in Bhp, in the post-Gupta period, that Krsna is emphatically identified with Visnu- 
Bhagavan. This is evidently based on the authority of BG where Krsna the speaker is 
invariably named as Bhagavan, and nowhere this Bhagavan speaks of his 
manifestation as Krsna. Thus Bhp concludes: Krsnastu Bhagavan svayam (Bhp, 
1.3.28). Clearly, in all other cases, where Bhagavan is used for other personalities, 
such as Patafyali, Vyasa, Kapila, Prthu, Valimiki so on and so forth, the word signifies 
that these personalities, as manifestations of Krsna the ultimate Reality, are called 
Bhagavan metaphorically. 

Apart from the sense of prosperity, the word bhaga derived from the root bhaj 
also means “share”, “division”, “a lucky share”. Thus Bhagavan means one who holds 
a share, and in its extended sense, he also distributes this share among others who 
deserve it. When the Maitri Upanisad, perhaps for the first time, identifies Visnu with 
Bhagavan (Jaiswal:38) with his anthropological role Visnu’s identification with 
Narayana the collective name is implied. In the primitive stage the basic or essential 
property (prosperity) was food, and the holder of this communal food had to distribute 
it among others instead of eating it alone. This very fact is echoed in the Upanisad: “I 
am food, I am eater and I am the conjoiner of both food and eater” (Taittinya, I.10) 
Whereas MBh bestows this holding of prosperity or wealth upon the supreme deity 
Visnu-Narayana, Patafijali speaks of Siva-Bhagavatas implying that the popularity of 
Siva as the supreme deity during his time was equally recognized, although gradually, 
at least a century later in BG, Bhagavan was typically associated with Narayana not as 
an epithet, but as an alternative proper name. Still much later Satvatas as worshippers 
of Vasudeva- Krsna were solely identified as Bhagavatas whereas the worshippers of 


Bhagavan Siva were regularly called Saivas not Bhagavatas. 


Where MBh identifies the worshippers of Visnu with the Pancaratrikas it 
appears to have a reference to Narayana’s association with the Pancaratra sacrifice 
mentioned in the Satapatha Brdahmana, i.e., a ritual of human-sacrifice (Purusamedha) 
lasting for five days, the duration being counted from the eve of the first day of the 


five-day sacrifice. For this reason ratra (night) is used. This ritual is called Pancardatra 
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Satra, Satra meaning originally Sattra (session), a soma sacrifice lasting for 13-100 
days performed by many Brahmin priests. In its extension, the word means oblation. 
Gradually this practice of human-sacrifice was abandoned in favour of offerings of 
agro-pasteral articles when Narayana is identified with Visnu by the time of MBh. In 
spite of the rejection of this new non-Vedic cult by other texts such as Kurmapurana 
and Sambapurana, it continued in the post- MBh time. Although sometimes 
Bhagavatas are distinguished from the Pdjcardtrikas, both of them continued their 


identity along with their association with Satvatas (Jaiswal: 229ff). 


It is not possible to state what exactly was the form of worshipping Vssudeva- 
Krsna adopted by the Satvatas during the period of its origin, i.e., 4-3" c. B.C. But, 
as already observed earlier, in its non-Vedic pattern, offering of the agricultural 
articles was customary. Use of the leaf of TulasT shrulb and lotus flower was most 
popular among others. It is not clear whether the Satvatas were using any mantras. 
The Samihitas containing the details of the method of this worship were composed 
much later during the Christian era- 5"-9" c. A.D. It won’t be improbable to state that 
the methods of worship as prescribed in these texts such as Sdatvata Samihita, 
Jayakhya Samihita, Isvara Samihita, Sanatkumara Samihita, Vaikhdnasdgama, 
Ahirbudhnya Samihita and Naradapajicarata were composed under the influence of 
or in association with the Buddhist tantric texts as well as the Hindu Kaula tantric 
texts which were mostly composed during 5" _ 7" ¢. A.D. In fact, these three 
centuries were most fertile for an healthy encounter of the Buddhists and different 
sects of the Hindus in building up the foundations for different philosophical and 
religious doctrines, schools, systems and methods of worshipping different non-Vedic 
deities. If the Guptas patronized the Brahmanic neo-orthodoxy, Harsavardhana 
patronized both the orthodox and heterodox systems of thought and practices. After 
the fall of Kanauj the site of Indian culture shifted from the Middle Land to Kashmir 
when Lalitaditya having invaded Kanauj took away learned scholar-priests of this 
region to his own land. Continuously for three centuries (8"-10" c. A.D.) Kashmir 
produced its glorious traditions in tantric philosophy and rituals as well as literary 


aesthetics and dramaturgy. 
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IV 


The word Paficardtra associated with Satvata worship of Vasudeva- Krsna has 
been interpreted variously such as connoting “five knowledges’, “five elements’, 
“five deities”, “five forms of a doing” and “five seasons of a year”. But Narada 
Pancaratra holds that the system is so called because Lord Siva instructed the divine 
sage Narada the mantras and methods of Krsna-worship during five nights. The 
Ahirbudhnya text suggests that the system is so called because it recognizes the five- 
fold forms of the deity: Para (transcendent), vyi#ha (emanatory / manifestations), 
vibhava (aspects of prosperity both manifest and unmanifest), antarydmin (self- 
controlling entity) and arcd (the very spiritual essence of the images). This is 
undoubtedly a much sophisticated view that seems to be unknown to the original 
Satvatas and to the composer of MBh during the pre-Christian era when the exact form 
of the image they worshipped, the material of the image and the details of the mantras 
in their use and application were perhaps yet to be ascertained. May be, they were 
themselves not aware that they were Pancaratrikas excepting their only identity that 
they were Satvatas (or even Saurasenas as spoken of by Meghasthenes later). On the 
other hand, if the identification of the Pancaratrikas with Satvatas is considered less 
popular in historical records excepting the mythical text of MBh, the association and 
popularity of the epithet Bhagavatas with the Satvatas (or Saurasenas) gains 
considerable historical evidence. The worship of Vasudeva by the Satvatas starting 
around 4" c. B.C. gained immense popularity and prestige by the 2™ ¢. B.C. when it 
went far beyond the confines of its place of origin Mathura spreading over 
Maharashtra, Rajputana and Central India. Heliodorus an ambassador of the Greek 
king Antiaclidas, who was officiating at Taksasila styled himself as a “Bhagavata” 
and erected a pillar with an image of Garuda (the bird — ride of VSsudeva) in honour 
of Vasudeva the God of gods, at Besnagar (the site of ancient Vidisa, now Bhilsa) in 
Gwalior (Majumdar, 1987:171 ff). This proves also the fact that Satvatas were 
liberally allowing foreigners’ conversion into their religious sect almost rivaling the 


practice of the Buddhists. The other epithet “Vaisnava” used for the Satvatas / 
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Bhagavatas does not seem to be earlier than the Gupta period (5"c. A.D.). By the time 
of Harsa (7"" c. A.D.) the designation was already established as Banabhatta mentions 


the phrases vaisnava bhaktah and Vaisnava bhedah in his Harsacarita (Jaiswal: 46). 


V 


There are other historical data mythologized for our consideration relevantly. 
One such phenomenon is the relationship of Satvatas with other tribal rulers, 
particularly the Nagas, who were non-Aryan tribes ruling over Vidisa, Kantipuri, 
Padmavati, the neighbouring areas of Mathura itself. The tribe was so called because 
of their association with the serpents their family deity, and used in the coins and 
inscriptions as totems. History discovers that one of the rulers of this Naga family (as 
known from coins) is named Bhavanaga who is also identifiable with the Bharasiva 
family represented as the maternal grandfather of the Vskataka King Rudrasena I. 


These Bharasivas were bearing sivalingas on their shoulders. 


Now the conflict among the Satvatas and Nagas (Bharasivas) are clearly both 
political and religious — whereas the former were worshippers of Vasudeva the latter 
were the worshipers of Siva. Serpent associated with Siva thus becomes enemy of 
Garuda the ride of Vasudeva. Biological enmity between these two creatures apart 
where the serpents are killed by the birds of Garuda category, the political and 
religious enmity is rather much more significant. The conflict between these two 
tribes ended in the final dispersal of the Nagas from Mathura. This historical event is 
represented in Krsna myth as his vanquishing the Naga called Kaliya who was 
inhabiting the river Yamuna guarding of the lotus flowers and frequently devouring 
the cattle entering the river for drinking water. Interestingly, as MBh mentions, the 
appearance of flowers pleases the Raksasas, and the Nagas whose favourite food items 
include flowers as well, whereas gods were fond of lotus flowers, and leaves and 
flowers of Tulasi. Because of this cultural significance of the lotus flower, as the 
myths describe, there has been rivalry among the Saurasenas (Satvatas) and Nagas, 


finally Nagas being defeated and lotus rescued from them by the Saurasenas. 
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This rivalry has, however, been patched up by a compromise between the two 
tribes and the religious sects, i.e, Satvatas the Bhagavatas (or Vaisnavas) and the 
Nagas (or Bharagivas) the Saivas that changed into a brotherhood. As the myths 
depict, Naga protects the baby Krsna when his father the Satvata Vasudeva (the 
grandson of Sirasena) carries him across the Yamuna in a rainy night. Krsna’s elder 
brother Sankarsana represents the Nagas and is the incarnation of Lord Siva or Rudra. 
Nagas serve as the bed of Narayana-Vsnu. Tulasi the favourite shrub of Visnu- 
Vasudeva has been described as his great devotee in the later myths where, as a 
princess, Tulasi is married to Sankhaciida a mythical Naga king. Serpents and Garuda 
are depicted as the issues of the same father the Sage Kasyapa from his two wives 
Kadru and Vinata respectively. Strangely, an image of Garuda placed in the temple of 
Madhava (four handed Narayana-Visnu) at Niali in modern Cuttack district of Orissa 
built in the 12" c. A.D. carrying serpants as its hair— a unique syncretism of the Saiva 


and Vaisnava sects rare in India. 


The non-Vedic tribal worship with offerings of agro-pastoral articles is 
reflected in the sraddha and tarpana rituals of the neo-orthodoxy which abandoned 
the Vedic human-sacrifice (Ndrayanabali) as mentioned in the Satapatha Brahmana. 
Although Visnu Purana recommends fourteen types of grains such as rice, barley, 
cereals, sesamum and maze as offerings in yajia it also retains the Vedic shadow of 
offerings of flesh of diverse animals with a note that such flesh-offering accures a 
lower kind of satisfaction to the manes in comparison with the offerings of grains, 
flowers and leaves etc. In the sraddha ceremony Narayana is also a deity for offering 
along with ancestors, preceptors and many other kinds of creatures such as Asuras, 
Yaksas, Nagas, Gandharvas, Gihyakas. It has been asserted that the manes of the 
ancestors are extremely satisfied by food mixed with pure and fresh water, roots, fruits 
and food mixed with ghee. Sesamum used in the pre-Vedic rituals of the Indus Valley 
is now a Substitute for flesh in the neo-orthodoxy. Sesamum is scattered at doors of 
the hall meant for the rites as also on the altar. Mixed with water it is offered to the 
deities and manes. It has been suggested that the use of such non-Vedic articles in 
rituals is adopted from the Harappa culture and Dravidian or Austric ethnic practices 


(Jaiswal: 48; Upadhyay: 80-85). 
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If the Satvata vidhi adopts such non-Aryan methods and the agro-pastoral 
articles in its worship of Vasudeva- Krsna, the terms of emanation or the vyzhas of 
this deity are also suggestive of its agricultural association: Sankarsana stands for 
ploughing, Pradyumna for sprouting and Aniruddha for unabated growth of the plant. 
Vasudeva-Visnu-Nsrayana’s different twelve names connect him with the annual 
cycle of the Sun as also with vegetation and fertility. Although there are seven / eight 
Adityas (forms of the Sun) mentioned in the Rgveda, the Satapatha Brahmana 
mentions twelve, obviously with a view to relating him with the cycle of vegetation. 


Visnu’s identification with Aditya is well-known from BG (X.21). 


Similarly, Laksmi or Sri is an independent fertility goddess in the Srisiikta of 
the Rgveda who is appealed to remain stable in a household driving out all sorts of 
evil and adversity. The goddess becomes the spouse of Visnu in VP, (VP.I.9-117 ff) 
probably in the beginning of the Gupta period. Her union with Vasudeva does not 
occur in Patafyali’s Mahabhasya that mentions the name Satyabhama as Vasudeva’s 
wife. Patafijali mentions several other Vrsni heroes such as Baladeva and Visvaksena. 
Among all the Vrsni heroes, however, available in Patafijali’s text, it seems Vasudeva 
is accorded a divine status not allowed to others. His explanation of the Panini Sutra 
IV. 3. 98 states that the suffix Vun is applied to a Kshatriya name, not to Vasudeva 
“The name of the honorable one.” The view suggests that during the time of Patafjali 
Vasudeva was not merely the name of a Ksatriya Vrsni hero; the name was already an 


honorable one for its distinguished divine status. 


The Panini-Patafyali ideas on Vasudeva raise some critical diversity among the 
scholars in the area of research concerned. In the section named 
bhaktisamanadhikarana that contains six aphorisms (IV. 3. 95 — IV. 3. 100) Panini 
considers word formation on the basis of bhakti (fondness/ connection / attachment) 
forming words to denote a person who is fond of some object or person. In this 
connection he joins two names Vasudeva and Arjuna into a category to which the 
suffix vuf is applied to denote those who are fond of both of them. Thus Vasudevaka 
means one who is fond of Vasudeva; Similarly, Arjunaka means one who is fond of 


Arjuna. 
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But the reason for joining these two words into a single category is not 
provided by Panini: The next aphorism instructs that words denoting persons fond of 
clans (gotras) and warriors (Ksatriyas) are formed by the suffix vun such as 
Aupagavaka, Sahadevaka. Sometimes there are also exceptions such as Panintya, 
Pauraviya. While reading both the aphorisms one wonders if Panini does not count 
Vasudeva and Arjuna as Ksatriyas. Patafijali comments that the name Vasudeva might 
be referring to the honourable one (not to Vasudeva the descendant of Vrsni 
Ksartiyas). Then, what about Arjuna coupled with Vasudeva in this contexts? Is he not 
a ksatriya also? Considering the exceptional condition instructed in the next aphorism 
by the word bahulam can we also form words like Vasudeviya, Arjuniya / Arjunika? 
No answer is provided by Patafijali. On the other hand, Patafyali counts the name 
Vasudeva among other Vrsni Ksatriyas such as Baladeva and Visvakena in another 
context of his commentary on Panini (IV. 1. 114). Thus Panini’s coupling Vasudeva 
with Arjuna in a single category distinguishing them from ksatriyas is not clear. 
Correlating Patafijali with the definition of Vasudeva as offered by MBh (XII. 341. 40) 
one might understand that during the time of Patafijali, apart from his association with 
the Vrsni Ksatriyas, the word Vasudeva was denoting the Ultimate Reality that exists 
everywhere in this whole creation (sarvabhitadhivasa), the definition being accepted 


later by VP. 


Correlating the authorities of Panini, Patafijali, MBh and BG one might 
conclude that during the 4"-2"' c. B.C. Satvata Vasudeva was a legendary character, 
not a character of empirical history. It is not confirmed whether Panini accorded this 
character any divine status, whereas it is confirmed that both Patafijali and MBh 
accorded him this status. BG considers Vasudeva a Vrsni hero, son of Vasudeva who 
has attained a divine status compared as Visnu among the Adityas. BG also considers 
Vasudeva as a name standing for the Ultimate Reality compared to its use in MBh and 
VP in the same sense (VII. 19). The speaker of BG, therefore is not identical with 


either Visnu or the son of Vasudeva. He is both immanental and transcendental. 
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VI 


Panini, Patafiyjali, MBh, BG and VP are evasive in according the ultimate divine 
status to the mythical Krsna who is the son of Vasudeva, although BG identifies Krsna 
its speaker, with Bhagavan. It is only Bhp that correlates myth with metaphysics in 
declaring that Krsna the son of Vasudeva is Bhagavan himself, the phenomenal 


manifestation of the Ultimate Reality. 


Bhagavata rituals undoubtedly were modified from time to time from its 
beginning around 4" - 3%. BC. till the 9" c. AD. during the course of which the 
system traveled widely from Mathura its place of origin to the eastern, western and 
southern regions of India. The system was codified syncretitcally in the Pancaratra 
texts that accommodated the orthodox and heterodox tantric methods of worship in 
different times. The original agro-pastoral rituals were aided and sophisticated by the 
principles of image-making along with the formulation of non-Vedic mantras and the 
details of their applications determining the codes of conducts for both the preceptors, 
disciples and their relationship that formed a long-continuing tradition. The triangular 
relationship among the three elements of these rituals — deity, worship and worshipper 
(Upasya-Updasana-Updasaka) was variously prescribed. The most important feature of 
this cult was its admission of continuous change and varities that contributed to its 
liveliness as against stereotypes of the Vedic rituals. Although castism was not 
abandoned altogether, its rigour was weakened. In some later Paitcaratra systems even 
non-Brahmins were allowed to be the preceptors and the worshippers were allowed to 
worship the deities directly without the mediation of the (Brahmin / non-Brahmin) 
priests. Women took equal share with men in such rituals. But in some regions some 
branches of the Bhagavata worshippers retained the Vedic conservatism, where, 
although all the castes along with women were participating in the updsand, only the 


Brahmin priests were allowed to worship the deities as priests. 


For their overall non-vedic character, the Pancaratra / Satvata / Bhagavata 
rituals as well as their philosophical ideas were considered by the orthodox law-givers 


like Manu (4" c. A.D) and by the philosophers like Badarayana the author of 
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Brahmasitra as pervert, degraded and were therefore proscribed for the orthodox 


Brahmins and Brahminic culture as a whole (Dasgupta III 15). 
The following points are fundamental in the Bhagavata cult as a whole: 


1. The Ultimate Reality is transcendental without any phenomenal form, without any 
name or linguistic signifier. Therefore it is devoid of all the gunas (sattva, rajas, 
tamas) that constitute the phenomenal world although this Reality is the very 


foundation of this phenomenal world. 


2. Though transcendental, this Reality emanates itself in different forms- 
anthropomorphic or theriomorphic—with a purpose of destroying vice and 
restoring virue, although, otherwise, the transcendental Reality is immanent 
everywhere in the phenomenal world. The particular manifestations of Reality in 
the phenomenal world vary according to the degree of the basic potency of this 
Reality- strength (bala), prosperity (aisvarya) and knowledge (jndna). So the role 
played by these manifestations vary relatively. The form that manifests the potency 
of Reality in all its completion is untouched by the blemishes of the gunas as it 
happens in cases of all other phenomenal manifestations. Though only sattva 
predominates in him, he is the controller of all the gunas. In other words, although 
he assumes a phenomenal form, his phenomenality does never control him, rather 
he controls the phenomenality of himself controlling thereby the whole 
phenomenal world itself. It is this manifestation that is called Bhagavan; others 
being his partial manifestations, are called so only relatively. This Bhagavan, a 
phenomenal being, performs all the phenomenal actions without being afflicted by 


them. 


3. This Bhagavan, the complete manifestation of Reality, possesses all the 
phenomenal emotions and feelings such as love, anger, sorrow and fear without 
ever being afflicted by them. Because of his only purpose to destroy evil and 
restore good, he is absolutely graceful, always ready and eagerly waiting for the 
prayers of his devotees to rescue them from all the worldly sufferings, and, 
allowing them all the worldly enjoyments, he finally endows them with salvation. 


What is needed to appease him is only unconditional surrender with whatever 
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humble offerings available without any meticulous efforts to acquire them, such as 
a flower, a drop of water, a leaf or a fruit while uttering his name. Humility is the 


only feeling that Bhagavan expects from his worshippers. 


. This kind of worship of this Bhagavan is the easiest way for all the creatures of 
this world—human and otherwise—to attain all their objectives of life including 
the highest one—salvation: release from all the sufferings of worldly life. Other 
methods for attaining this goal are of course validly prescribed by the tradition: 
Yogic meditation and practices, study of scriptures and meditation over the nature 
of Reality, self, world and performance various actions such as prescribed by the 
scriptures. But for a phenomenal being, even for a human being with the highest 
level of intellection and ability it is extremely difficult to attain this goal by such 
methods that are undoubtedly hazardous. So the worship of the manifest is 
preferred to the meditation on the unmanifest—this being suitable for and 
practicable by all the classes and varieties of people including even non-human 


creatures. 


. In view of this worship, the Vedic sacrifices are subordinated though not rejected 
altogether. It is observed that these sacrificial rituals intended for obtaining the 
heavenly pleasures are not effective in relishing the ecstasy of liberation. They 
rather entangle the worshippers with the chain of birth and death than grant them 


any final relief from this chain that is the very foundation of suffering. 


. Finally, although the Bhagavata worship is variously systematized and 
sophisticated by the Pafcaratra tantric rituals, even to the extent of one being 
identified with the other, one can be a successful Bhagavata simply by his 
unconditional surrender to Bhagavan, uttering his name and offering the humble 
articles to his image in any form without even following any Paficaratra system. 
No mantra, no Yantra, no hymn is necessary. With complete trust on Bhagavan, 
one has to utter whatever name of him one can do and offering whatever one can 
acquire. One has to surrender oneself unconditionally with no prayer for anything 
mundane or supermundane other than Bhagavan’s grace only. This is the very core 


of Bhagavata worship that developed subsequent to the original Satvata vidhi. 
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Vil 


The philosophical significance of the Bhagavata cult, that logically follows its 
fundamental principles as discussed above, is the acknowledgement of two aspects of 
the Ultimate Reality named Vasudeva-Narayana: the phenomenal or manifest (vyakta/ 
saguna) and the transcendental or unmanifest (avyakta/nirguna)—that are experienced 
by determinate (savikalpaka) and indeterminate (nirvikalpaka) perceptual knowledge 
(pratyaksa) respectively. But among these two the former is always preferred because 
of its need by the common people for whom this Bhagavata religion is specifically 
intended as against the Vedic religion and the abstract monism of the Upanisadic 
scriptures appropriate for the people possessing a higher level of intellection and 
meditative ability. Whereas Patafiyjali has accepted the both, the Bhagavata cult 
emphasizes the determinate perceptual experience through worship of the manifest 
forms of this Reality. BG has summarized the compromise of both by stating that the 
determinate experience is easier than the indeterminate one because of its accessibility 
to all kinds of people. Having experienced the determinate aspect one is free to choose 
the experience of the indeterminate aspect of Reality although it must be noted that, 
for the Bhagavata cult, this choice is only optional because, having experienced the 
Reality in its, determinate aspect, experience of the indeterminate is only redundant. It 
is here where lies the core point of difference between the advaita philosophy of 


Sankara and the Bhagavata philosophy as advocated by the whole tradition. 


Apart from the four vyiihas of Vasudeva as already mentioned above, the 
Bhagavata tradition speaks of several other phenomenal manifestations of Bhagavan 
Vasudeva in different corporeal bodies both human and non-human. Popularly, these 
manifestations are called avatadras meaning literally coming-down / descending from a 
higher level of space to a lower one, implying therefore the superiority of the being 
who descends in comparison to the several descendants. But such a conception of the 
manifestation of Reality damages the very foundation of the Bhagavata philosophy 
that never grants any metaphysical inferiority to these corporeal manifestations of 
Vasudeva. As BG puts up (IX.11), only fools disregard (avajananti) these descendants 


in their human forms. Among these manifestations there are some who are self-born 
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(svayambhi) whereas others are born from mothers’ wombs. Similarly, the number of 
these manifestations varies in several texts as also their chronological order, although 
no empirical chronology is maintained in their descriptions. BG’s summary view that 
“whatever is endowed with power, prosperity and strength springs from a part of 
Vasudeva-Narayana (X.39-42) does not preclude the idea of his specific 
manifestations. The philosophical purport of this statement is that Vasudeva’s 
emanation is eminent wherever there is a distinction due to the predominance of sattva 


constituent of Nature (Prakrti). 


The popularity of the ten incantations of Kesava as depicted by Jayadeva (12" 
c. A.D.) is a much later development. Originally, the Narayaniya section of MBh 
counts three lists—the first counting six and the second four: Varaha, Narasimha, 
Vsmana, Manusa (Krsna -Vasudeva) and adding two more to this list Rama Bhargava 
and Rama Dasarathi. Hamsa, Hayagriva also are added. In another recension, the four 
incarnations are Nara, Narayana, Hari, Krsna (XII. 334.9) and the ten incarnations are 
Hamsa, Kirma, Matsya, Varaha, Narasimha, Vamana, Parasurama, Dasarathi, Satvata 
(Krsna) and Kalki. This number might have been interpolated later as some historians 
think (Jaiswal: 131). However, the list is increased to twenty-four and twenty-nine 
later in the Pafcaratra Samhitas and Bhp. The purpose behind these incarnations, as 
summarized by BG, is destruction of evil and restoration of good. Some of the non- 
human incarnations are, as the historians record, assimilations of the aboriginal gods 
into the Bhagavata cult, whereas the human incarnations, excepting Vasudeva-Krsna, 
suggest the politics of caste behind the religious syncretism. Whereas Krsna is a 
Satvata-Vaisya claiming to be a ksatriya, Dasarathi of Ramdyana represents the 
Ksatriya caste. Brahmanas of the Bhrgu clan introduced their anti-ksatriya Rama who 
appears to destroy the vicious ksatriyas by his weapon axe with which he is identified 
as Parasurama. Although this incarnation does not earn much favour in the myths of 
Ramayana where he accepts his defeat from Dasarathi Rama by surrendering his 
weapons and strength, the attitude of the Brahmanas in introducing this incarnation is 
very clear: why should ksyatriyas be always the warrior, saviours, not Brahmanas? 


Ksatriyas also fall viction to vices and despondency. In such cases only Brahmanas 
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should come forward to destroy them as many times as necessary and restore peace 
and virtue in society. The historical appearance of Pusyamitra Sunga is itself a logical 
and historical evidence for such necessity. However, the Radmdyana episode of 
Dasarathi and Bhargava does not end in any humiliation of the Brahmanas; it rather 
ends in an healthy compromise between the two castes that acknowledges the 
responsibilities of the Brahmanas who belong to the higher level in reforming the 


unruly kstriyas as and when it is necessary. 


Inclusion of the Buddha in the later list of incarnations is a political as well as a 
religious necessity. This heterodox religious leader is the only historical character 
counted as an incarnation of Visnu-Narayana in spite of his mythologization in the 
Avadana literatures including Lalita Vistara and Divyadvadana, composed in the 
Christian era—might be during the early Gupta period when the stronghold of 
Brahmanism started overtaking Buddhism vigorously. It is out of this cultural conflict 
that the Buddhist philosophy and religion constantly competed with those of other 
orthodox systems, sometimes opposing them as also sometimes signing healthy 
compromises with them. Evidently, Brahmanas like Asanga, Vasubandhu and 
Dininaga joined the Buddhist camp whereas happy reciprocations are noted in 
composing different esoteric (tantric) scriptures that gave rise to the systematic and 
sophisticated norms and codes of worshipping different Buddhist and Bhagavata 
deities. The Rama legends appear in the Buddhist Jataka stories where Rama is 
accepted as Bodhisattva though in a different form incompatible with Valmiki’s 
account. The Buddhist legend depicts Rama and Sita as brother and sister from 
different wives of Dasaratha. Here Rama marries Sita and makes her his chief queen 
(Jaiswal:142). Obviously, the character of Sita is borrowed by both orthodox and 
heterodox authors from the Grhya siitras where Sita (literally meaning the furrow) is 
an agricultural goddess spoken of as the same also in HV (II.3.143). But the orthodox 
poet harmonized these loose legends with a great skill that suited the ethical norms of 
his time and finally impressed the posterity in accepting Rama as an orthodox cult 


figure embodying Visnu in human form. 
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On the other side, apparently during the Gupta period, when the glorious 
divinity of Narayana was well-established, the Buddha was identified with Narayana, 
Mahanarayana, Narayana-Sthamavan. The epithet “Mahapurusa” applied to Narayana 
in MBh is also applied to the Buddha in Lalitavistara. The followers of Buddhism like 
the Ananda king Damodaravarman also performed the Brahmanical rites while 
sanctioning land grants to the Brahmanas. History, therefore, shows that there was a 
happy reciprocation among the orthodox and heterodox religious sects that 
encouraged the identification of the Buddha, depicted as the Santatma and Santamanas 
by the later authorities such as Satvata samhita and Varahamihira, with Vasudeva- 


Narayana. 


Of course, this healthy religious syncretism was not always encouraged by the 
orthodox society. Bhp accepts the Buddha as an incarnation of Vasudeva with a pinch 
of salt in misrepresenting him as one who by his deceptive role and erratic doctrines 
misguided the demons for their destruction. Bhp confuses, perhaps deliberately, the 
role of the Buddha with that of the divine preacher Brhaspati who is the mythical 
composer of the aphorism of materialism expounded by Carvaka. Bhp distorts history 
by depicting the Buddha as bron in Magadha. This grudging acceptance of the Buddha 
as an incarnation of Visnu provokes an antagonism between the two religious sects 
that reappears during the post-Bhagavata Purana period among the non-Bhagavata 
orthodox philosophers like Kumiarila and Samkara (8" c A.D.). Vrddha Harita Smriti 
also forbids the worship of the Buddha (Jaiswal:147). However, ignoring all such 
antagonism, posterity accepts the Buddha as a true incarnation of Visnu, a true 
vaisnava as evident in his preaching of non-violence and discarding the Vedic animal- 
sacrifice, the doctrines most suitable for the Bhagavata cult. This is how Jayadeva 


doe c. A.D.) depicts the role of the Buddha as a corporeal manifestation of Visnu. 


The doctrine of incarnation plays a major role in the Bhagavata philosophy as 
reflected in its esoteric rituals as well. One might wholesomely agree with Suvira 


Jaiswal that this is responsible for 


mitigating regional and tribal separatism and _ extending 


brahmanism to semi-civilized indigenous tribes. The syncretism 
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effected through this doctrine was sometimes brahminical and 
sometimes popular in character, but to a great extent it was the 
reconciliatory attitude of Vaisnavism which gave the country a 
kind of cultural unity and succeeded in establishing the same kind 


of social structure all over India. (1981: 14) 


The impact of this Bhagavata cult has been so great that it has almost rooted 
out all other non-Bhagavata orthodoxy including even that of Sankara whose role in 
rooting out Buddhism was considered the most glorious Brahminic function for a few 
centuries after his expiry. Ironically all the religious preachers of Brahmanism who 
succeeded him belong to this Bhagavata cult, and it is this Bhagavata philosophy and 
religious rituals that represent the very core of the current trend of Brahminism, the 


conservative Vedic exegetes and Sankara their antagonist being both outdated. 


Vill 


The Bhagavata cult that originated in the 4"-3™ century B.C. proceeded 
through these eventful days to accomplish its comprehensive form by the end of the 
Gupta period. Bhp, composed sometime during the 6" century A.D., appears to be its 
full-fledged document that records the myth, iconography, philosophy, religious 
rituals and methods of worship and epistemology that concern the very core notions of 
this cult, i.e., Vasudeva-Krsna is the complete corporeal manifestation of the ultimate 
Reality. There are differences in opinion regarding the place of its composition. Some 
think that it was composed on the bank of the rivers Krtamala and Tamraparni 
identified with the modern Vaigai that flows through the city of Madurai in 
Tamilnadu. This opinion seems to be less probable because of the fact that the 
Bhagavata cult flourished in the Northern India, as already discussed, and it proceeded 
on to the south subsequently. Bhp categorically mentions that the Sidra sage Sita 
narrated the whole of this text in a forest called Naimisaranya identified with the 
modern Nemisar adjacent to Lucknow. Most probably the text was composed in the 
northern region around which the cult originated and developed to its full-fledged 


form. Bhp mentions that 
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In the beginning of the Kali Yuga persons exclusively devoted to 
Narayana and endowed with spiritual knowledge will be born 
here and there, but in large numbers in the land of the Dravidas 
where flow the rivers Tamraparni, Krtamala, Payasvini, holy 


Kaverl and Mahanadi which run westward. (XI.5.38-40) 


The Dravida devotees referred to in this context are the Alvars (in Tamil 
meaning Saints) who flourished during the 6""-9" centuries under the Pandya rulers of 
Madura (590-920 c. A.D.). They are approximately twelve in number living in 
different times and coming from different levels of society such as Brahmanas, 
Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, Siidras, tribals and women dedicating themselves to the worship of 
Narayana as prescribed by the Pancaratra texts and Bhp, and the reference to them in 
Bhp might be considered an interpolation. But the contributions of these Tamil saints 
to the Bhagavata cult are invaluable, their practices and doctrines, recorded in their 
Tamil writings, exemplifying substantially the philosophy of BG, VP and Bhp, 
although it is not ascertained whether all of them had sufficient knowledge of Sanskrit 
for understanding them. Most of them were certainly ignorant of Sanskrit. But they 
are all considered incarnations of Narayana by the tradition, and are associated with 
the Visnu shrines in Srirangam (Ranganatha), Tirumalai Hills (Venkatesvara), 
Kancipuram and Kumbhakonam acknowledged and patronized as early as the Pallavas 
ruled south India contemporary to the Guptas who sponsored Vaisnavism in North 


India. 


The Alvars were peculiarly attached to the human incarnations of Visnu, 
particularly Krsna, though Vamana, Varaha, Narasimha and Rama find rooms among 
them. Their religious attachment to Krsna is not merely sentimental as some writers 
think. The English words “sentiment” and “emotion” or even “devotion”? “devotional 
sentiment” and “devotional emotion” are incapable of expressing the experience of the 
Bhagavatas’ relationship with Visnu in his human manifestation. Scholars often think 
that this experience is described as early as in the Upanisadic texts. But such thoughts 
are anachronic. The type of intimacy noted in this experience is peculiarly human that 


suggests the idea that divinity is not a transcendental phenomenon. It is rather 
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humanity in its purest form, expressing the idea in its philosophical terminology. 
Divinity is not anything gundtita/nirguna or avyakta. Divinity is the highest level of 
sattva element of Prakrti and in this form, this divinity is relishable, its relishability 
being its only identity. This relishability or dsvadasvartipa of the divinity is 
mentioned in the Upanisadic texts using the words Rasa and Ananda, this experience 
or relish being only human in nature. Thus promotion of human consciousness with a 
purpose to experience the divine means a promotion also of the other two elements of 
Nature tamas and rajas into the sattva element. Moksa or salvation does not mean a 
freedom from the bondage of the worldly affairs only — a freedom from all the gunas, 
therefore from Prakrti itself. Moksa means a sdttvic tie with the divinity considering it 
not anything or anybody far from humanity, an unreachable abstract concept or Being, 
but something or somebody who is very much reachable as the dearest one—a human 
being in the purest sattvic form reachable by any form of a human relationships—a 
friend, a son (not daughter of course, peculiarly as this being is always considered in a 
male form), a father, a lover or husband, a master, even an enemy. What is necessary 
for a human being to experience this Divine Being is not any Yogic practice or 
intellectual meditation, but only an ardent desire, unconditional surrender that is 
otherwise called bhakti or even (divine) love. To follow Panini, in one of its senses 
bhakti meaning fondness/ belonging to / attached to is also identified with love. But 
there is a difference between love in its human level, where sattva is adulterated with 
rajas and tamas, whereas love in the divine level is purely sattvic. Parents love their 
children not without any purpose. They want that their children must be well behaved, 
prosperous, famous, obedient etc. Otherwise they censure them. A lover or a husband 
loves his beloved or wife with a purpose that she must be chaste, obedient etc. A 
beloved or wife also demands from her lover or husband all kinds of commitment. 
Precisely speaking, there is always a give-and-take relationship among human beings. 
But in case of divine love, if not one-sided, it is always dominated by a strong sense of 
offering, ceaseless offering, appeal, prayer, suffering, agony so on and so forth. 
Sometimes even mild anger, utter disappointment and despair are noted owing to the 
unavailability of the intended divine experience. A sense of servitude cannot be 


ignored in such attitude or mode of love. Among the Alvars love for Krsna was 
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confined to his boyhood spent in Vraja, to the time that he spent among the Abhiras. 
Therefore two major relationships have been reflected. The parental yearning of 
Nanda, Yasoda and other such elderly persons who could look upon Krsna as their 
son, and the amorous yearning of the milkmaids for him as their partner in the erotic 
plays, in both the cases this desire being the determinate experience of the Reality in 
its human manifestation. This desire is called by the Alvars as pard-bhakti and the 
experience due to it is called para-jndna. The divine significance of the human form 


of Reality is glorified as follows: 


You do not have any physical qualities such as white or black 
(rupa); you do not possess any physical organ such as head or 
legs (akara), nor are there any weapons or ornaments on you 
(Gyudha); nor do you have an abode (aspanda); nevertheless out 
of your infinite compassion towards devotees, you manifest 
yourself with a lustrous bodily form bedecked with ornaments 


and weapons in an abode of yours (Chari, 1997:90). 


The Alvars agree with the Paficardtra Samhitds that Reality has five kinds of 


manifestation: para, vyitha, vibhava, arcad and antaryami: 


The supreme being resides in the transcendental realm (para). He 
resides in the Tirumalai Hills (arca/icon or image); He is lying in 
the milky ocean (vyuha); He moves on earth with different roles 
(vibhava); He is immanent in all the entities in the universe 


(antardtma) and also inside one’s heart (antaryami) (Chari: 93). 


They also acknowledge as many as one hundred and six centers or shrines of 
the divine presence all over India most of them being situated in the South and others 
in the North such as Brndavana, Naimisaranya, Badrinatha, Ayodhya, Mathura, 
Dvaraka and Saligrama (The Gandaki river of Nepal). The views and experience of 
these Alvars are recorded in Tamil prose and poctry which are called collectively 
Divya Prabandham or “Divive Discourses” that have been commented upon by later 
scholars in a language called manipravala (mixture of Tamil and Sanskrit). The 


original poetic words and their commentaries constitute documents for the Bhagavata 
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cult that are of great philosophical and religious values no less than that of the 


Sanskrit texts composed earlier. 


Ix 


The Alvars experience their relationship with the saguna (sdttvic) 
manifestations of Narayana in terms of different human relationship. Nammalvar and 
Tirumangai assume the role of Nayaki, the female partner, and communicate their 
pangs of temporary separation from the Reality they love amorously through the 
imaginary emissaries of mother or companions. Periyalvar assumes the role of 
Yasoda, Kulasekhara Alvar the role of Kausalya and Andal the only female Alvar that 
of a milkmaid, their love is almost always infused with a deep sense of servitude 
(kainkarya/dasya) that is absent in its human context as such. Of course in case of 
amorous relationship both lover and beloved speak of their servitude to each other. 
But that is only metaphorical. Even in case of the parental love, parents do never have 
a sense of servitude to their children, they do rather foster a sense of human duty, 
though sometimes sincerely and at times unwillingly, as this human context is wisely 
summarized by Yajnavalkya of the Brhaddaranyaka Upanisad, in his address to his 
wife Maitreyi, that in the human context love is always selfish: in loving children 
parents love themselves, so also in loving a female or male partner the lover really 
loves himself or herself (IV.5). It is here where lies the difference between the two 
levels of love—human and divine. Out of many wonderful expressions of the Alvars’ 


(divine) love for Krsna some might be quoted: 
Periyalvar conceiving him as Yasoda sings: 


When I put the baby in the cradle, it kicks the crib so forcefully 
that it would break; if I carry it on my hip, it kicks it in such a 
way that I feel like breaking it; if I carry it on my chest, it kicks 
my stomach and heats it. I really feel bad when I think how this 
baby possesses so much power. (Chari: 209) 


ok ok 
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My precious little baby beckons the moon by pointing his small 
hand: O moon, if you desire to play with him, come down 


without hiding yourself behind the clouds. (ibid., 210) 


* ok ok 


You are not an ordinary human being but a divine person and I 


would even fear to suckle you. (ibid., 211) 
Kulasekhara, conceiving himself as Devakt1, writes: 


O my child, beautiful and young, I have missed the joy of holding 
you close in my arms and you are looking into my face with 
lovely eyes and sweet smiles, while one of my breasts is in your 


mouth. (ibid., 217) 


Andal, conceiving herself as a milkmaid, expresses her pangs of separation and 


despair due to it: 


While I am pining with grief, Lord Krsna has not enquired if I am 
still alive or dead; He has taken away everything that belongs to 
me; He has been tormenting this woman who loves him. If I ever 
meet that Krsna, I would pluck my breasts along with the roots 
and hurl the same at his chest so that I would overcome my grief. 


(ibid., 207) 


Considering these expressions of the Alvars, their ardent desire for an intimate 
relationship with the corporeal manifestation of Reality in human terms S.N. Dasgupta 
distinguishes the nature of Krsna legends from the experience of these episodes by the 
Alvars: 

All that is therein expressed is that the legendary life of Krsna 
would intensify the devotion of those who were already attached 
to him. But the idea that the legend of Krsna should have so 
much influence on the devotees as to infuse them with the 
characteristic spirits of the legendary personages in such a 


manner as to transform their lives after their pattern is probably a 
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new thing in the history of devotional development in any 


religion. (II: 81) 


The ardent desire of the Alvars for their intimate relationship with the saguna 
form of Reality in human terms has often been considered a theistic mysticism. The 
Sanskrit word for mysticism is rahasyvada or a doctrine of rahasya. Derived from the 
preposition rahah (or rahasi meaning “secret”’) the word rahasya means that which is 
to be hidden or kept secret or, in a sense that which is esoteric. In the tantric practices 
of the Buddhist and orthodox Kaula scholars there are several elements kept secret for 
necessary reasons that persons not properly qualified often misunderstand them and 
commit errors that cause severe injury to both the practice and the practitioner. 
Further, they cannot be understood or conceived in any rational way. Therefore they 
are considered esoteric. But the experience of Reality in terms of human relationship 
is not esoteric or mystic that way, because one can conceive of their rational nature, 
although one may not appreciate this way of experience. By all means, it seems that 
the ideas behind this experience are all open without any element of obscurity or 


absurdity because of their very human nature. 


Further, the Western concempt of theos and the Bhagavata motion of the 
saguna manifestation of Reality are never identical. The later is not also similar to the 
idea of a personal God as it is understood by the Western religious systems. The 
Western gods are different from each other representing different powers of Nature. 
But the nirguna Bhagavata deity, i.e. Narayana is manifest in different corporeal 
forms representing its different aspects. Therefore it is quite logical that a human 
being must experience this human (or semi-human) manifestations of the deity in 
terms of human relationship. In other words, it is quite logical that a human being 
experiences divinity in/as humanity. In fact, this is also the secret of the left-wing 
(vamdcara) experience of the cosmic energy (the ultimate Reality) where there is no 
overlapping of sexuality-transsexualism or transvestism-(as it is found in some cases 
of the Alvars) or gender domination, because the male identifies himself with Siva the 


metaphorical principle of consciousness and the female partner identifies herself with 
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Sakti the metaphorical representative of the cosmic energy, both aiming at 


experiencing their eternal fusion into the one and undivided Absolute Reality. 


x 


Apart from their poetic illustration of the experience of Reality in its 
determinate manifestation in terms of selfless human relationship, the Alvars have 
provided a nuember of significant metaphysical concepts and doctrines that add to a 
remarkable growth of Bhagavata faith and movement. Nammalvar asserts that the 
ultimate Reality is Narayana (Paratattva), the Being endowed with infinite auspicious 
attributes (Chari:52 ff). Compatible with the Mahanardayanopanisad, he further asserts 
that in the beginning, prior to the whole creation, the mythic creator and destroyer 
gods Brahma and Isana, five constituent elements of Nature, measuring principles of 
time Moon and Sun, only Narayana was there in the form of primordial existence. 
This metaphysical concept is not devoid of attributes, He is rather always associated 
with his consort, his energy SriLaksmi (Tiru in Tamil). Narayana is necessarily 
Tirumal (The Lord of Laksmi). One cannot think of Narayana without thinking of 
Laksmi who resides in his chest eternally. The historians’ assumption that the Vedic 
goddess Sti was associated with Narayana as his consort during the 5" c¢. A.D., thus 
appears now self-evident. VP substantiates this observation by adding Language or 
Vak, the potency of creator as also a part of Laksmi who is not merely a mythical 
character with a feminine gender, but is also the very inseparable energy of the 
Supreme Being (VP.I.9.119). She is on par with Narayana in all respects, and the 
couple constitutes the one and undivided Reality. The idea is therefore substantially 
the same as coupling the Buddha and his energies, and Siva with Sakti in the Buddhist 


and Kaula tantric traditions respectively. 


Nammialvar further adds that Narayana is also associated with two more 
consort-energies along with Laksmi. They are Bhiidevi and Nila Devi, these energies 
representing compassion, forgiveness and experience (dayd, ksama, and anubhava). 
Most interestingly, perhaps for the first time in the Bhagavata cult, Krsna’s erotic 


association with the milkmaids is acknowledged with an ontological status. Nila is 
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described as a milkmaid (Gopi) of Brndavana possessing enchanting beauty. Attracted 
by her charm Krsna married her after killing seven powerful bulls, a deal set up by her 
father for exhibiting the valour of a person desirous of marrying her. This recreation 
of the Krsna-gopi relationship in a mythical pattern expedites both the poetic and 
philosophical insight of Namméalvar (Chari:60 ff.). Milkmaids of all the three 
Bhagavata texts HV, VP, and Bhp undergo a substantial philosophical metamorphosis 
from their common narrative structures to a collective ontological symbol in so far as 
they represent the very erotic aspect of the ultimate Reality spoken of as Rasa and 
Ananda in the Upanisads. The paradigm Rasa as cognized by Bharata and his 
followers is srngdra or “erotic ecstasy”. The context now shows how Krsna’s 
chivalric love in HV has been systematically metamorphosed into an ontological 
aspect of the ultimate Reality in its saguna form. The key point is that Reality is not 
an abstract concept. The Vedic concept of Reality as Sat-Cit-Ananda is itself 
responsible for the attributes it is necessarily constituted by. This anubhava or 
experience is the primordial erotic enjoyment described as ratisukha by Jayadeva and 
hldada by Visnusvami, the later advocates of the Bhagavata philosophy during the 12" 


century and 14" century respectively. 


The supreme person Narayana/Purusottama has several aspects: essential 
nature (svariipa), divine attributes (gunas), divine personality (divyamangalavigraha), 
divine incarnations (divyadvatdra) and divine activities (divyalila). Reality is both 
transcendental and immanental both being on par. As many as twelve attributes are 
assigned to him: jndna (wisdom), sakti (energy), bala (strength), tejas (lusture of the 
divine body due to sovereignty), virya (pardkrama or powers), aisvarya (prosperity), 
saulabhya (easy accessibility), sausilya (fine manners in dealing with the members of 
his company exemplified in his behaviour with the cowherds), vdtsalya (filial 


feelings), krpd (grace), auddrya (generosity) and bandhutva (friendship). 


Among the divine activities of Narayana are counted all the functions 
performed in his manifest and unmanifest forms such as creation, maintenance and 
destruction of the whole universe in all its varities, the major function being protection 


of virtue and destrtuction of vice as narrated in different myths of the Bhagavata texts. 
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As against the Vedanta identity of the universal and individual souls (Paramatman and 
Jivatman), the Alvars provide rather a feudal relationship: Jiva is the property of 
Paramatman because its very existence (sattd) is derived from the latter and it exists 
for the sole purpose of serving him. Thus the individual soul is considered a dasa, 
wholly subservient to Paramatman so that he may allow the individual a shelter 
(asraya) redeeming all his worldly sufferings. Therefore prapatti or self-surrender is 
the only way to attain moksa or freedom from bondage. This prapatti is a six-fold 
discipline: firm determination, refrain from actions prohibited by sdastras, feeling of 
humility, great faith, ardent appeal for his protection and absolute trust upon him with 
ardent prayer. Besides, the nine ways of worship prescribed by Bhp (VII. 5.23) such as 
listening to the glories of Visnu, singing his glory, contemplation on his greatness, 
serving at his feet, offering him whatever articles like flowers, leaves, water etc. are 
available, prostrating before him, servitude (dasya), friendly dispositions toward him 


and complete self-surrender. 


Alvars’ concept of moksa differs from that advocated by the different schools 
of philosophy such as apavarga, kaivalya and taddtmya. Instead, they hold that moksa 
is eternal servitude to Visnu (bhdgavata-kainikarya). Grant of this service to the 
individual is the divine grace and prapatti or sarandagati is the only way to this divine 


service. 


The determinate perception of Reality or visualization of Reality face-to-face is 
para-jndna. This vision lasts for a while. Therefore the Alvars pine for an eternal 
vision of the determinate form of Reality for which they appeal to the deity, 
undergoing a state of despair, to liberate them. This stage is pard-bhakti. There are 
then four phases in the determinate experience of Reality: bhakti (fondness or love for 
Reality, parda-bhakti (ardent desire for visualization), para-jndna (occasional 
perceptual experience) and parama-bhakti (eternal visualization or perceptual 
experience), the last three phases being the states (avasthas) of the first one i.e. bhakti. 
Parama-bhakti is therefore the eternal servitude to the determinate Reality wherein 


the Alvars attain the sommum bonum of life. 
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XI 


The ideas of the Alvars influenced immediately and immensely important sect 
of philosophers who were called Alagiyas or Srivaisnavas led by Nathamuni during 
the middle of the 10” century A.D. under the reign of Parantaka Colas I and II. 
Nathamuni’s grandson was Yamunacarya. Yamuna’s disciple was Mahapurna, who 
was the maternal uncle of Ramanuja (born 1017 A.D.). These three- Nathamuni, 
Yamuna and Ramanuja — are the triumvirs of the Srisampradaya. All of them were 
well-versed in the Vedic and classical Sanskrit. Nathamuni was in direct contact with 
Nammilvar otherwise called Sathagopa. On an extensive pilgrimage over different 
parts of India he visited Mathura, Brndavana, Haridvara, Dvaraka, Badrinatha and 
Jagannatha Puri adding much religiosity to his learning of the scriptures that he 
synthesized in propounding his philosophy of the Bhagavata cult. He also practiced 
Patafijala yoga and the legends record that he was assimilated into the image of Lord 


Visnu. 


Yamuna was an ardent follower of Nammalvar and adopted his ideas in many 
of his works. He is an authoritative Paficaratrin having authored the celebrated text 
Agamapramdnya. Following the Vaisnava Puranas he considers Lord Krsna as the 
ultimate Reality and sings his glory in a text of sixty-five verses named Stotraratnam. 
Prapatti or unconditional and wholesome surrender to Krsna is the central point of 
this text. According to Yamuna, BG prescribes only bhakti as the means for attaining 
the highest goal of life. Narayana (Krsna) is the ultimate Reality who is experienced 
only by means of bhakti that results from the performances of one’s own religious 
duties, self-knowledge and renunciation. Thus the word Yoga used in BG always 
means bhakti yoga. There is, however, a difference between the Alvars and the 
Alagiyas regarding the grace of the Lord (Svamikrpa) — whether it is spontaneous 
(nirhetuka) on the part of the Lord as his supreme prerogative, or it awaits necessary 
practices (sahetuka) that cause the Lord’s mercy. The Alvars mostly believe in the 
spontaneity of the divine grace whereas the latter believe in the performances of duties 


necessary for causing this grace. But prapatti is accepted by both the groups as the 
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most essential means (otherwise meaning bhakti as well) of obtaining the Lord’s 


grace. S.N. Daspurta counts six accessories of prapatti: 


(i) A positive mental attitude to keep oneself always in 
consonance with the Lord’s will (Gnukilyasya samkalpa), (ii) 
a negative mental attitude (pratikilyasya varjanam ) as 
opposing anything that may be conceived as against his will, 
(iii) a supreme truthfulness that the Lord will protect the 
devotee (raksisyatiti visvasah); (iv) prayer to him as a 
protector (goptrtva-varnanam), (v) complete self-surrender 
(Gtma-niksepah); (vi) a sense of complete poverty and 


helplessness (karpanyam) (III:92). 


Some believe that any one of these accessories cause the Lord’s grace whereas 
others mention the necessity of all the accessories taken together. But the 
intoxicatingly passionate ecstasy noted in the divine experience of the Alvars is absent 
in that of the Alagiyas. The Alvars intimately experience the divinity exactly the way 
mentioned by Bhp, so much so that even the male Alvars sometimes identify 
themselves with the milkmaids expressing the ecstasy of ravish felt by the seemingly 
actual love play of the Lord. Thus the literal meaning of the Tamil word Alvar, one 
having a deeply intuitive experience of the divinity or one who is completely 
immersed in the experience or contemplation of the divinity, is justified. On the other 
hand, the Alvars sometimes express their experience of the Truth in an Upanisadic 
transcendertal form: “It is not possible to give a description of that wonderful activity, 
the soul (Gtma)—the soul which is eternal, and is essentially characterized by 
intelligence (jnana)—the soul which the Lord has condescended to exhibit to me as 
his mode... the soul is, briefly, an entity which does not fall under the cognizence of 


sense —knowledge.” (Dasgupta, III:79-80) 


The Bhagavata acaryas of the south—Ramanuja, Madhva, Visnusvami 
Nimbarka and Vallabha were all influenced by the Alvars. The advaitin Saiva 
Sankaracarya was an exception. Ramanuja deviated slightly in advocating an 


intellectual approach to bhakti: whereas the Alvars preferred an eternal servitude in 
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their experience of Reality in terms of human relationship — as their child, friend, 
lover, master-Ramanuja proposed bhakti as updsand (worship) of the deity with a 
purpose for getting moksa. As observed above, the Alvars like the mythical 
milkmaids, Yasoda, Nanda and others intended to have an intimate vision of Krsna in 
terms of human relationship such as son/lover/friend/ master ignoring completely all 
the philosophical conceptions of moksa. Ramanuja’s conception of updsand is a 
systematic method of worship comprising five parts: adhigamana (approach), 
upadana (preparation of offering), ijyd (oblation), svadhydya (recitation), yoga/bhakti- 
yoga (devotion). According to Ramanuja, knowledge of Reality is attained by self- 
surrender or prapatti. Karma-yoga and jnana-yoga purify the mind of the worshipper 
and prepare the path for bhakti-yoga the only way to moksa. Examples of prapatti or 


Sarandagati may be quoted from the Alvars: 


O lord of Naimisaranya, I surrender myself to your feet. 


ok cK ok kK 


O lord, who resides in the Tirumalai surrounded with bamboo 
trees and creepers with fragrant flowers, I wasted my life by 
developing attachment to parents, wife, children and relatives; I 
have now come to you as a humble servant and with the sole 
purpose of securing your vision. I surrender to your feet. Thou 
should accept me out of your compassion and enable to render 


you service. (Chari: 137) 


This concept of self-surrender as the major element in the experience of the 
determinate Reality does not imply any mysticism because it is founded on the logic 


of human relationship. 


The central thesis of Ramanuja that Reality is savisesa, a determinate entity 
with attributes is obviously drawn upon the views of the Alvars although he does not 
refer to these saints directly. The Alvars are therefore the founders of the system of 
VisSistadvaita Vedanta. This system holds that Brahman or Absolute Reality assumes a 
corporeal body (sarira) that is organically related to the universe of cit (sentient souls) 


and acit (non-sentient entities) the same way as the soul is related to the physical 
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body. This concept of Brahman is founded on the authority of the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad that mentions specifically that the five elements and other entities of the 
universe including the souls constitute the sarira of Brahman that is the one and 
undivided antaryami (the inner controlling principle). This concept of Brahman 
therefore opposes the dualism of the Purusa and Prakrti preached by the classical 
Sankhya. This qualified monism rather supports the Sankhya preached by Patafijali 
and followed by the puranas such as VP and Bhp. Whereas the classical Sankhya does 
not imply any role of ISvara, Patafyali directly introduces ISvara who is not at all God 
or theos in the Western sense of the term. He is precisely distinguished from the 
various gods of the Vedic mythology and is defined in logical terms that he is a 
particular Purusa (out of many as the Sankhya teaches), who, assuming a determinate 
form, name and attributes (all of them belonging to Prakrti) remains untouched with 
the bondage of the source and result of actions that cause suffering for the several 
other souls. This visista Purusa, therefore, is antarydmi. As self-controlled, this Purusa 
has attained kaivalya eternally, and promotes the kaivalya of other souls provided they 
worship him (pranidhdana) by counting his linguistic signifier AUM as also meditating 
on such notion of this Purusa as defined. He is beyond time and is therefore the 
archetypal preacher of wisdom communicating through the innumerable other 
teachers (gurus). Patafijali, and not Jaimini, as Sandilya thinks, is thus the founder of 
nama japa and the role of gurus both being the fundamental principles of the 
Bhagavata philosophy and religion. Even prior to Patijali, Svetdsvatara (VI. 23) 


acknowledge the role of guru. 


As already discussed earlier, Patafijali assigned Krsna a divine status, although 
it is not confirmed if he would have agreed with the views of Bhp regarding the 
specific divine status of Krsna -Vasudeva, the Vrsni hero (son of Vasudeva) of myth. 
Ramanuja thus agrees with Patafijali in principle, followed by a number of later 
philosophers including Vijiana Bhiksu, who interprets Vedanta and Sankhya 
acknowledging Patafijali fundamentally as also drawing upon the Puranas that 
illustrate Patafijali’s fundamental concept of [Svara who plays a significant role in the 
creation, maintenance and destruction of the whole universe involving himself in the 


affairs of human beings who struggle for attaining freedom from the bondage of 
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suffering. But, Ramanuja never quotes the Puranas as authorities for his philosophical 
doctrines. Madhva (13™ century A.D.) is most probably the first philospher to 
acknowledge the authority of Bhp in explaining his views on Vedanta. He has written 


a discourse on Bhp named Srimad-Bhdgavatatatparyanirnaya. 


XI 


But before Madhva’s appearance certain significant events took place that 
changed the scenario of the Bhagavata cult. In the wake of the medieval period several 


puranas were composed with a decisive intention to 
1. synthesize the Sakta, Saiva and Vaisnava cults, 


2. add substantially to the episode of Krsna-Gopi erotic relationships for 
wiping out the charges of adultery against Krsna that the non-bhdagavata 
public had been constantly, continuously and relevantly raising Bhp’s 


accounts of this issue being inconvincing, 


3. popularize and strengthen the Brahminic (Vedic and non-Vedic) religious 
ideas and practices for their protection and preservation against the Islamic 


attacks. 


Subsequent to Bhp two puranas — the Markandeya and the Devibhagavata 
were composed for synthesizing the Sakta and Vaisnava cults interpreting Sakti not as 
only Siva’s spouse but also basically the energy of none other than Narayana. The 
Alvars added two consorts Bhidevi and Niladevi to Narayana apart from the earlier 
Laksmi, Vak or Sarasvati already being an aspect of Laksmi in VP. Markandeya 
added Kali or Mahakalt along with Mahalaksmi1 and Mahasarasvati as the aspects of 
Narayana’s energy without whom he is simply inactive while resting upon the bed of 
Sesa snake in the ocean of milk. At the appeal of the gods, to save them from the 
demonic attack, Narayana invokes different aspects of his energy for destroying the 
demons at different times. These three different female deities function potentially in 
Narayana’s role of maintaining the creation. Besides, energy as a whole assigned to all 
other divinities such as the Vedic and puranic gods like Indra, Kuvera, Brahma, 


Mahesvara, Kumara, Varaha etc. is essentially the energy of Narayana. He being the 
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archetypal divinity, energy as such belongs only to Narayana. Therfore all the aspects 
of this divine energy are treated as Ndrdyani, the feminine gender of the word 
referring to the spouse of Narayana as well as the adjective of the word Sakti the 
Sanskrit noun in feminine gender standing for energy as a whole. Similarly 
Devibhagavata purdna is the feminine counter to Bhp that treats the energy of 
Bhagavan Narayana as the Ultimate Reality, both energy and the possessor of energy 
(Sakti-Saktiman dichotomy) being fused into one. Nilakantha the Maharashtrian 
commentator (18" c. A.D.) on this text holds this Devi or divine energy as the 
foundation of the Vedantic absolute monism (sarvaveddnta tatparyabhiimi) 


represented by Sankarite Brahman. 


On the other hand, Brahmavaivarta Purana, Garga Samhita and Padmapurdana 
tend to dissolve the problem of illicit relationship between the milkmaids and Krsna 
imagining Radha a milkmaid as the primordial wife of Krsna residing in the highest 
divine abode named Goloka or the “Abode of cows”. They are institutionally married 
in the Brahmavaivarta. The name of Radha does not occur in Bhp, although the text 
manages to redeem Krsna from the charges of adultery by adding an episode where 
the milkmaids observe penance for getting Krsna as their husband. Keeping suspended 
the controversial issue of Krsna’s relationship with the milkmaids of Vraja for a later 
discussion, it is necessary to mention here that the name Radha occurs in the 
Pancaratra texts not as a proper name, but as a common epithet for all the milkmaids 
who attended the Rasa play (dance) mentioned in HV, VP and _ Bhp: 
Naradapancaratra (p.188). Gopdla Uttara Tapari mentions Radha as the leading 
milkmaid of Vraja who is also named Nappinnai by the Alvars (Dasgupta, III:81). 
However, the anubhava Sakti of Narayana as mentioned by the Alvars is embodied in 
the character of Radha, the head of the milkmaids, representing the erotic energy/ 
ecstasy of Narayana-Krsna both of them being united legally as husband and wife by 
the 12" c. A.D. Thus the poet Jayadeva proposes in his celebrated lyric Gitagovindam 
to sing about the secret erotic play of Radha and Madhava or Sri and Vasudeva, the 
name Sri (Laksmi) standing identical with Radha. The philosophical concepts and 
doctrines are so amalgamated with the poetic fictions by this time that it has been 


extremely difficult to think of one without the other. In other words, in the post- 
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Sankara writings fictionalization of philosophical doctrines was a popular practice that 


drew upon epics and puranas MBh, VP, Bhp more than upon any dialectical treatises. 


Madhva’s teaching of dualism during the 13" c. A.D. follows this fictional 
mode of philosophical analysis that he adopts in his commentary on_ the 
Brahmasutras. Perhaps for the first time Madhva accepts the authority of MBh, 
Ramayana and the Vaisneva puranas along with the Vedas, Parcaratrs and BG. He 
also approves of the smrtis in so far as they are in assonance with these texts. BG and 
Bhp, according to Madhva, are the parts of MBh. The MahabharataTN contains thirty- 
two chapters all written in verse. The first chapter offers a summary of his views in 
general that considers the validity of the Vaisnava dualistic doctrine, whereas the 
heterodox Buddhist writings and Saiva Sastras are composed at the behest of Lord 
Visnu for confusing the asuras who would suffer eternally in the hell by following 


them. The following are the core ideas of Madhva’s teachings: 


1. Visnu is the ultimate Reality, the true Lord who is also called Vasudeva 


and Narayana. 


2. The phenomenal world is not an illusion, but real, always associated with 
five-fold differences between (a) the self and Visnu, (b) the selves 
themselves, (c) matter and Visnu, (d) matter and matter and (e) matter and 


self. 


3. The virtuous only attain salvation through the knowledge of the Lord and 


His grace. 


4. Ordinary people pass through cycles of rebirth and the worst are eternally 


cursed in hell. The demons are also eternally damned there. 
5. Even in the state of salvation there are differences among the selves. 


6. Bhakti is the only way to salvation. Madhva defines bhakti as the great 
affection or love (para-sneha) for the Lord founded on the knowledge of 
His greatness (jndnapirva). Bhakti is the universal solvent. It is the 


desire-less (niskama) worship of Lord. 
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7. Bhakti only bhakti is the way to salvation. No other deeds, even the 
highest virtue devoid of all sins cannot bestow salvation. The worst sinful 
man can attain salvation only through bhakti observed either carefully or 


casually. All religious rites without bhakti are ineffective. 


8. Lord is pleased only with bhakti and nothing else. He, the gracious Lord, 


bestows salvation as a gift. 


Madhva interprets MBh strictly from an allegorical point of view. Fictional 
narratives allegorize the truth that the struggle between the Pandavas and Kauravas 
represent the conflict between good and evil, the greatness of Lord Visnu being 
projected centrally. Madhva is an extremely skilled hermeneutician in extrapolating 
his own views from the three texts he writes discourses upon. While selecting and 
eliminating the portions from the texts to suit his views he also supplements views and 
episodes from other texts such as he does in summarizing the Ramayana and Bhp in 


his discourse on MBh. 


In justifying his dualistic views, Madhva selects only those portions from Bhp 
that support him, without caring for the contextual fallacy he commits by this 
interpretation. He regularly provides examples from other puranas in support of his 
ideas, concluding the discourse with a summary view of Bhp, that is the only view 
according to him. Similarly, Madhva’s discourse on BG, written in both prose and 
verse, offers a summary of all the eighteen chapters serially, explaining the text from 
his dualistic point of view while quoting from the text itself and from the other 
puranas correlating them all with links in prose directing the discourse against 


Sankara’s monistic views. 


During the thirteenth century, contemporary to Madhva, Bhagavata cult was 
propagated by a group of Maharashtrian saints who centered around the shrine of Lord 
Vithal at Paidharpur. Pundalika the founder of this shrine came from Karnataka. As 
the legend says, he was an ardent worshipper of Visnu. One day, while he was 
attending to his sick parents, Lord Visnu appeared to him, and unable to leave his 
parents, Pundalika threw a brick (Vitha in Marathi) for the Lord with a prayer to 


accept this brick as his seat (dsana), and thenceforth Visnu as well as his image are 
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called Vithala, the name carrying the highest signification of Lord Visnu for this 
group of saints who are called Varkaris (pilgrims). Ramdevrao, a Yadava King 
endowed this shrine with great riches during the thirteenth century encouraging the 


varkaris thereby for their religious activities. 


Prior to the Varkaris two religious cults—those of the Nathas and the 
Mahanubhavas were patronized by the Yadava kings. Whereas the Nathas popularized 
Vedanta in Marathi language led by a saint philosopher Mukundaraja, the 
Mahanubhvas deviated from the Vedic notion of dharma and the philosophy of the 
Upanisads. Their deity cakradharai Krsna is not the Krsna of the Bhagavata texts. Nor 
did they acknowledge Lord Vithala of Pardharpur as Krsna. On the other hand, the 
Varkaris led by Jnanesvara are the traditional Bhagavatas who acknowledged the 
authority of the Vedas, Upanisads and the Bhagavata literary corpus BG, VP and Bhp. 
They identified Vithal with the Krsna of the Bhagavata cult without distinguishing, 
however, Siva from Visnu. The grace of guru is considered by them as the most 
essential for spiritual wisdom, and following the track of the traditional Bhagavata 
religion they also considered Hartkathdsgana and naémasankirtana as the only means 
of salvation. The Marathi lyrics called abhangas are composed and sung by the 
Varkaris in glorification of Vithal/Visnu. The Varkaris include saints from all walks 
of life and all castes of society—brahmins and non-brahmins including even out castes 
— continuing their pilgrimage with only one destination, i.e., experiencing the ecstasy 


of Hari/Vithal’s ndma-guna sankirtana. 
Jianesvara’s Bhagavata philosophy might be summarized as follows: 


Following the Bhagavata tradition, Jhanesvara acknowledges both the saguna 
and nirguna aspects of Reality, the former being the phenomenal manifestation of the 
latter with love as its major attribute along with other infinite attributes. According to 
him love is also the highest among human values. Following even the Sankhya 
analogy of a milch cow and its calf, JAanesvara affirms that the love of Reality is 
meant for the relish of the individual soul. He also acknowledges the Vedantic part- 
whole (amsa-amsi) relationship of the Universal and the individual soul. The 


phenomenal world is the cidvildsa of the Absolute Consciousness, a phenomenon for 
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his own relish. The saguna manifestation of Reality is none other than Krsna and 
bhakti is the most appropriate means of experiencing him through the preceptor’s 


grace (gurukrpda). 


The Varkaris were active till the seventeenth century (Niloba the disciple of 
Tukaram being the last one: Khanolkar, 1978/1990) toward the end of which a group 
of Sanskrit scholars emerged in Maharastra who were the Brahmin Vaisnavas of 
Diksita order. They were active during the eighteenth century in reviving the Paninian 
system of Sankrit grammar while carrying on the Bhagavata tradition in their religious 


practice. 


The present chapter thus travels through a long path of history that covers no 
less than seventeen centuries from the 4" century B.C. to the 13" century A.D. It is on 
this confirmed infrastructure that Acarya Sridhara builds up his Bhagavata vision 
through the commentaries on the three texts BG, VP and Bhp that constitute the trilogy 
of the Bhagavata documents. He is fully aware of all the traditional sources including 
all the parts of the Vedas and the philosophical texts that grew up through the 
millennia in their originals and commentaries as also of all the epics and puranas that 
were composed during this vast period. The most admirable role that Sridhara played 
in elaborating the Bhagavata cult, that had already climbed the summit by his time, 
was his dissolution of the conflict between Vaisnavism and other cults such as 
Saivism and Saktism. He has never belittled any such cult what even Madhva has 
done. Siva with his consort Uma is in no way inferior to Visnu with his spouse 
Laksmi, nor vice versa. They share the Truth with each other and represent the Truth 
together. By no means he commits contextual fallacy, although he is obviously 
unaware of the historical and anthropological facts explored by the modern researches. 
He is a bonafide orthodox scholar directing his criticism only against the heterodox 
schools of thought while synthesizing the Brahminical faith as a whole without 
projecting any sectarianism. He is gentle, polite and tolerant without ever making any 
aggressive and controversial comments against any school or thinker — not even 
against the heterodox tradition whenever he wants to contradict it. His gestures have 


been civilized in his omitting commentary on controversial issues. His substantial 
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deviation from the Sanikarite monism does never speak against Sankara anywhere. He 
rather acknowledges, as a monk of the Sanikarite order, that he follows Sankara in 
commenting on BG, in a way perhaps, attempting at an accommodation of Sankara in 
the framework of Bhagavata cult. The responsibility that he undertakes as a self- 
imposition has been discharged with great sincerity that is rare in the history of Indian 


culture. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Sridhara on Bhagavata Ontology: 
Ultimate Reality, Individual Souls and the Phenomenal World 


The ontology preached in the Puranas is an harmonization of the Vedantic 
monism within the framework of the Sankhya-yoga systems. S.N. Dasgupta observes 
that “the views of the Vedanta, as found in the Puranas and the Bhagavad Gita, 
present, at least in a general manner, the oldest outlook of the philosophy of the 
Upanisads and the Brahma-sutra” (III: 496). It is in the light of this harmonization 
that Vijfidna Bhiksu, a celebrated philosopher of the 16" century, interprets Brahma- 
stitras, Yogasutras, Sankhysitras and Isvaragita, a section of Kirmapurdna. He 
quotes a passage from Citsukhacarya of the 13" century (Dasgupta, III:482) who 
might be identified with Visnucitta the renowned commentator on VP, followed by 
Sridhara (who acknowledges him as Vidvatsukhayog!, VP I.I.1). However, Citsukha is 
a Vedantin of the Puranic category who views Visnu as Purusottama whose essential 
property is pure and formless consciousness (ariipa and cidatman Bhp, 1.3.30) that 
transcends both being (sat) and non-being (asat) even though the phenomenal world 
emerges from it, continues to exist in it, and finally merges into it. So both these 
aspects—the transcendental and the immanental—constitute the integrated whole of 


Visnu that Stidhara calls Visnutattva in his commentary on VP (1.1.1). 


As already mentioned earlier, Sridhara is widely read, very well acquainted 
with almost all the Puranas along with all the schools of orthodox and heterodox 
philosophical texts. In view of this, we can comfortably state that he interprets 
Vedanta in the light of its Puranic harmonization with Sankhya and Yoga systems that 


admit of the role of Isvara. 
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The Sankhya system may be classified into four categories: (i) pre-proto 
period qi" c. 5" ¢, B.C.), (ii) proto-Sankhya period 5" c. B.C. — 1“ c. A.D.), (iii) 
Classical Sankhya period (1* c. — 10" c. A.D.), and (iv) Renaissance or later Sankhya 
period (11™ c. — 16" c. A.D.) represented in the Vedic hymns and the oldest prose 
Upanisads, middle Upanisads like Katha, Svetdsvatara, MBh., BG, Carakasamihita, 
Sankhyakartika and the Puranic Sankhya respectively. Whereas the classical Sankhya 
as advocated by Isvarakrsna in his Karikds is purely dualistic without admitting of the 
role of Isvara, other categories seem to lean toward a sort of Vedantic monism 
admitting of a single principle that is both the origin and controller of the classical 
dualistic principles of Purusa and Prakrti. A strong sign of this kind of speculation is 
noticed in MBh. BG and even in the Yogasitras. The Puranic Sankhya that origins in 
MBh. and BG is articulated in VP, and is followed in all the later Puranas including 
Bhp. The last phase of the Sankhya (the Renaissance one) is advocated by the 
philosophers who accept the authorities of the Puranas in interpreting the Vedantic 
monism harmonizing it with the Sankhya- Yoga systems. Obviously, Sridhara is one of 
these philosophers who interprets BG, VP and Bhp in this Renaissance spirit that 
harmonizes the monist Vedanta and dualist Sankhya in a single framework by 
democratizing the Brahmanic religion as against the imperialism of the sacrificial 
rituals of the Vedic period reflected in the Brahmanas and advocated by the Mimamsa 


philosophy of Jaimini, Sabara and his followers. 
II 


The Puranas that deal substantially with the Vedantic notions in association 
with the Sankhya-Yoga systems are those of Visnu, Karma, Vayu, Bhagavata and 
Markandeya, to count the major ones. Along with them the later ones like Padma, 
Bhrahmavaivarta, Bhavisya and Brahmdnda as also the texts like Garga Samhita are 
counted. Puranas deal with the five themes in common—creation, dissolution, 
generations of different Manus, and human kings connected with them. Among these 
themes the first two—creation and dissolution—contain philosophical ideas 
represented in mythical style. They illustrate the ideas suggested in the Vedic hymns. 


Purusa of the Purusa-Sitkta is obviously the ultimate Reality, though in a different 
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way. This Purusa is Visnu/Vasudeva/Narayana the Pure Existence, His purity lying in 
rejecting all the elements extraneous to it. He is all-pervading. He exists everywhere 
(pantheism) and everything exists in Him (panentheism). He is the cause 
(source/foundation) of Prakrti (also Pradhana in classical Sankhya) in both its 
unmanifest (avyakta) and manifest (vyakta) forms of the individual souls (purusa) and 
Time (kala). Sometimes Brahman is identified with Visnu, sometimes differentiated 
from Him. Kala holds both Purusa and Prakrti together at the time of creation and 
separates them at the time of dissolution — all these three remaining under the control 
of Visnu, though being beginningless themselves. Therefore, Kala is an ontological 
entity, not merely an instrument of Prakrti meaningful only in its manifest form. Kala 
is also meaningful at dissolution. Obviously, creation and dissolution indicate a 
duration, both being therefore temporal. But duration implies movement, and if the 
Puranic account of Kala is valid, then the observation of the classical Sankhya that 
Prakrti maintains a state of equilibrium (sa@mydvastha) during dissolution is invalid. 
On the other hand, all movements are caused by gunas. Therefore Kala, constituted by 
gunas cannot be independent of Prakrti, the constituents of which are gunas either 
manifested in creation or unmanifested in dissolution. The ontological independence 
of Kala allowed by the Puranas is logically rejected by the classical Sankhya 
(Dasgupta, II: Chap.23). Bhartrhari (5"-7" c. A.D.) the celebrated philosopher of 
grammar, who draws the fundamentals of his ideas upon classical Sankhya, considers 
Kala the very tool of Prakrti’s function in creating the world of phenomena as well as 
the language that expresses this world (Iyer, 1969:125-26). In his view, the structure 
of this world and the language that expresses it are identical in so far as the world is 
logically cognized by this language. In Bhartrhari’s understanding, space (dik) has no 
independent ontology because it is a construct of time: space is nothing other than a 
sequence of time. Space is created as time moves on. Therefore space is experienced 
along with the movement of time. If creation implies time and space so is also the 
implication of different four kinds of dissolution as VP mentions: nitya, naimittika, 
atyantika and prakrtika (VP, V1.3-4; Dasgupta, III:502). Allotment of an independent 
ontology to Kala might answer the question regarding the agency of union and 


separation of Purusa and Prakrti during the time of creation and dissolution of the 
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phenomenal world; but the very logic of its independence is validly questioned. The 
Isvaragita portion of Kirmapurana, however, tries to remove this crisis by 
considering Kala as a condition (updadhi) of the Ultimate Reality that connects and 
disconnects Purusa and Prakrti (Dasgupta, III:492). But, here again Kala is meaningful 
only in its function (that is both temporal and temporary) performed in the emergence, 
maintenance and dissolution of the phenomenal world. Vijnanabhiksu thus explains, 
in commenting on this text, that Brahman or ISvara (Vasudeva, Narayana, Visnu, 
Krsna etc. in other Puranas) is the foundation (adhisthdna) of Purusa, Prakrti and Kala 
that emerge out of it, exist in it and finally dissolve into it (Dasgupta, II:493). In 
admission of this view, one goes back to the Vedanta argument that excepting 
Brahman all others have no independent ontological status. Even if any conditional 
independence is granted, Kala’s independence is completely unwanted, because the 
three divisions of Kala—past, present and future—represent two gunas of 
Prakrti—tamas representing past and future, sattva present whereas rajas represents 
the very kinetic energy involved in the movement of Prakriti and Time. Thus Kala 
does not determine the gunas of Prakrti, it being itself determined by the gunas that 
are the constituents of Prakrti. Considering all these controversial points regarding the 
independent status of Kala as presented by VP, Kapila does not view it as a separate 
category. According to him Kala is the cause of the cooperative movement of the 


gunas. (Dasgupta, IV:31). 


Another point where Vedanta meets Sankhya-Yoga in the Puranic texts is the 
identification of Maya and Prakrti. Maya is the power of the Vedic Indra by which he 
assumes different forms, these forms being considered later as not genuine but fake; 
and it is this consideration of the fakeness of these forms that gives rise to the notion 
of Maya as illusion exemplified by different images of an object on the disturbed 
surface of water. The citation of the example of a prism (in the classical Sankhya), 
where one Jaba flower appears as many for explaining the many-ness of the individual 
souls (Purusa), is also based on this consideration. A presupposition thus emerges that 
one is Real whereas its different forms are un-Real. This is exactly one aspect of the 
Platonic conception of falsehood as reflected in Shelley’s Adonais: “one remains 


many change”. 
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Another aspect of the Socratic notion of falsehood, available also in the 
classical Indian philosophy, is temporary-ness: Truth or Reality is unchanged and 
unchangeable. So the changeful or the temporary is false. In the Upanisads, Buddhist 
thought and Vedanta the changeful phenomenal world designated by language is also 
false. The Buddhists and Sankara, following this kind of notion, strongly argue that 
Truth Reality is non-linguistic, and is, therefore, experienced by only indeterminate 
perception that is devoid of the pluralism of language (ndma) and phenomenal forms 
(rupa) which are illusory. A third notion of illusion called adhydsa in the Vedanta 
Siitras is exemplified by the superimposition of one phenomenon on a similar other, a 
perceptual error owing to several factors and environmental conditions, e.g., 
superimposition of water on light (mirage) or on a piece of glass, or that of a snake on 
a piece of rope. The many-ness of the phenomenal world designated/ cognized by 
human language is false or illusory in all these three aspects. Maya is thus identified 
with Prakrti on the ground of many-ness of their products or manifestations — they 
project One as many where many are superimposed upon One. So, many are rejected 
in favour of the One. This is exactly like the Platonic rejection of the individuals in 
favour of their class-concepts—many flowers rejected in favour of the one flower- 
ness, that pre-exists many flowers. Aristotle rightly rejects this Platonic observation 
by reversing the position of the class-concept and its manifestation in the individuals, 
by arguing validly that a class-concept is conceived only by observing the individuals. 
Therefore the pre-existence of the class-concept is itself an illusion whereas the 
individuals are real. This argument in favour of realism, of course, does not absolutely 
reject all our searches for the One for many, as it is practically proved in cases of 
several reflections of the one object. But why at all should this be an ideal for all our 
philosophical searches? Evidently, any generalization of this particular method is a 
logical fallacy. On this ground, Maya as a power of assuming many forms cannot be 
identified with Prakrti simply because of its many-ness and impermanence. Many 
forms assumed by Maya might be permanent in many cases, whereas in other cases it 
might be temporary. There are neither necessary nor sufficient conditions for proving 
their status of superimpositions. Neither the branches nor the tributaries of a river are 


illusions. They are all real rivers. Besides, many forms of one phenomenon are not 
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necessarily superimpositions, their cognitive status being in many cases different from 
each other. One might appear as many like the unsubstantial mirage, but certainly not 
in all cases. Besides, all superimpositions are not illusions as in the case of 
metaphorical cognitions. Experience of a face as the full moon is absolutely a healthy 
and creative function of human mind that differs radically from the experience of a 


mirage. 
Il 


The Sankhya dualism is based on a centripetal method comparable to that of 
Aristotle that moves from the world of many to the class-concepts implied by them. 
By common sense, a Sankhya philosopher observes that the phenomenal world is 
constituted by two principles—sentient and insentient. Therefore, they must have been 
originated from or manifestations of two such fundamental principles — Purusa and 
Prakrti respectively — both of them being supported by the Vedic scriptures. The crisis 
that such dualism suffers from is the want of an appropriate coordinator, and in search 
for this coordinator the Renaissance Sankhya discovers Isvara the concept of which, is 
also supported by the Vedas. If this Isvara solves the crisis in one way, creates another 
crisis in another way raising the question of its ontological status, exactly in the way 
Plato’s God creates this crisis: is Isvara a third fundamental principle or the one that 
controls the other two by coordinating them? Answering in the positive, either the first 
or the second, Sankhya loses its dualism- accepting either pluralism or monism 
respectively. Whereas the monist Vedanta accepts only one principle—the sentient 
one, as the fundamental principle, logically the other two appear unreal. In their 
struggle for harmonizing both Vedanta and Sankhya, the Puranic texts consider Isvara 
as the only fundamental principle, the Sat-Cid-Ananda of Vedanta, that functions as 
the foundation of (adhisthana) of Sankhya’s Purusa and Prakrti — the individual souls 
and the material world all being ontologically sentient and, as such, the same as the 
one Reality, although appearing different owing to the ignorance of a common 


knower (purusa) of the material world. 


So far so good. But the next crisis that crops up, caused by this Puranic 


harmonization is that this one [gvara / Brahmana is metamorphosed to a fictional 
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character from the desired philosophical concept. With the verbal description of his 
form and narration of his activities (ndma and Iza) this Isvara, may be Vaisnava or 
Saiva (or even Sakta), suffers from two major intellectual complicacies: as the 
adhisthana or foundation it is confined to a space and thus is also a victim of 
temporality wherefor its permanence and ultimacy are questioned. On the other hand, 
the Puranic Isvara falls a victim to gender politics. Because of the mythological 
fictionality of this Ivara, even though based on the Vedic Purusa, it is depicted as a 
male character. Max Muller’s observations that mythical characters are linguistic 
constructs appears absolutely correct. Sometimes the Vedic scriptures are themselves 
uncertain as to the use of gender for this ultimate Reality in its fictional person — 
sometimes masculine (Purusa), sometimes neuter (Brahman), sometimes feminine 
(Devi Atharvasirsa), sometimes again genderless. Without gender language cannot 
function. So this Reality is non-linguistic, non-fictional designated by only a sound of 


three syllables A-U-M, the proto-Verbum, Sabda Brahman of Bhartrhari. 


The strange peculiarity with the Puranas is this that they accommodate all these 
discrete ideas in their harmonization of the difficult philosophical speculations 
observed in the orthodox texts finally creating metaphors in allotting a “space-less 
space” to the Reality conceived in their fictional modes—Vaisnavas allot Vaikuntha / 
Goloka to Visnu/Vasudeva/Krsna (or the snake-bed on the ocean of milk to 
Narayana), Saivas allot Kailasa to Siva/Paramasiva, and Saktas the whole conceivable 


universe of both moving and stable phenomena to Sakti. 


In admitting of Sakti as the ultimate Reality the Sakta Puranas project a logical 
point of view that what is called Sat-Cit-Ananda in the scriptures is nothing but an 
ultimate energy principle that is manifested in its different forms. But a great deal of 
controversy is raised as to the independence of this energy Principle: energy always 
needs a container or a possessor for its existence. It cannot be auto-existent or sui- 
existent. Thus the Vaisnavas and Saivas struggle for accommodating this energy as 
the spouse of their respective deity- Reality. The whole problem is again founded on a 
socio-politics of gender rather than on any explorations in physical sciences. The 


orthodox religious leaders were absolutely unwilling to grant any sociological 
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independence to women right from the Vedic period onward. It is not that they were 
simply blind to the power of women. As BG reflects, (1.41-44) considering the most 
vital role of women in procreation, maintenance of the family, as also their physical 
weakness in comparison to men, the leaders thought it wise to protect women, their 
health, safety and chastity by all possible means. Because of their sexual fairness they 
are always prone to forceful attacks by the males of their own race and of the other 
ones. Purity of progeny must be maintained by all cost. Therefore control of males 


over females is always necessary. 


These socio-religious leaders were also aware of the physical and mental 
strength that women sometimes display in their activities. Therefore they had great 
trust upon and regards for women so much so that both Vaisnavas and Saivas have 
declared that without their energy-spouses Visnu and Siva are simply inactive. 
Nevertheless, these orthodox thinkers have never been free from language-based 
gender bias that Sakti always needs a possessor. As the Markandeyapurana depicts, 
when the gods were unable to kill different demons, they approached Narayana lying 
on the Sesa snake, who discharged his energy, and following him other gods also 
discharged their individual energies that originated a deity in feminine gender who 
killed all the demons and obstacles that were disturbing the gods, sages and noble 
persons in performing their respective duties. This deity is bound to be feminine in 
gender because she is the unification of the energies of different individual gods. 
“Sakti” the Sankrit word for energy is used in feminine gender. However, if this 
gender problem of language is removed, then there is no harm in conceiving the 
ultimate Reality as a mass of energy existing in its different aspects spaceless and 
timeless. Significantly, the Ahirbudhnya Samhita treats Brahmana in its pre- 
manifetation state: in its state of equilibrium Brahman (Hari) remained/remains as a 
formless mass of energy (Sakti stinyasvarupini). The stinyatva of this text might be 
having a Buddhist affiliation mening vacuity or nothingness (Sinyata of Nagarjuna 
and the tantras of Mahayana-Vajrayana systems); but in the present context it must 
mean rather Purnata or the fullness. This formless status of the ultimate Reality 
should be understood as the whole mass of energy that is both the content and the 


container. The text rejects any telos for the sudden change from the potential to the 
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actual. This self-dependent, self-sufficient mass of energy manifests itself in its 
different aspects such as kriyd (action). virya (potency), tejas (illumination) and bala 
(capacity). The whole process of emanation is nothing other than self-expression in all 
forms of duality as subject and object (consciousness and matter/pure and 
impure/experiences and experienced/purusa and Prakrti). The Samhita counts the 
emanation of three basic principles in form of fictional characters such as Sankarsana, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha (all of them Satvatas) each representing two spiruitual 
characteristics that are the constituents of the mass of energy as a whole called 
Brahman: the first represents knowledge (jana) and the capacity for never-ending 
creation (bala); the second represents the spontaneous agency (aisvarya) and the 
unaffectedness in spite of change (virya); the third represents the power for 
transforming itself into the world of phenomena (sakti) and the non-dependence on 
accessories (fejas). These characters are called vyiihas or conglomerations or 
manifestations of these different characteristics all the six represented by each one, 
though only the two predominate respectively in each. Vasudeva being the vyiha in 


whom all the six are fully represented. 


Apart from these vyzhas there are also avatdras (incarnations) of the ultimate 
Reality such as dvesdvatadra and saksdd-avatara. The first is again subdivided as 
svarupdvesa (Parasurama, Rama, Krsna, Man-Lion etc.) and saktydvesa (Brahma Siva 
and other gods with special capacities). Saksdd-avataras are the primary forms of 
non-mundane nature directly derived from Brahma. They are, therefore, superior to 


the dvesavataras. (Dasgupta III. 35-38). 


Because of the linguistic factor inherent in the philosophical speculations, both 
Maya and Prakrti, used in feminine gender, are frequently identified, and are 
conceived as subservient to the male Reality Visnu/Siva . Whereas the evolutionary 
process in the classical Sankhya is mostly scientific, adopted in the Puranas this 
process is highly fictional. Therefore a philosopher ignores the historical and 
geographical accounts offered by the puranas as stories meant for a common man’s 


appreciation of philosophical ideas through entertainment. 


IV 
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Sridhara treats the mythical character of Srikrsna as a metaphysical principle. 
Following BG, Bhp and Gopdla Tapani upanisads he presents this view of Krsna most 
precisely in the very introductory stanza of his commentary to Bhp. He states that 
Srikrsna is a “name” (akhyd) of the Absolute Reality (param dhama) as also of the 
phenomenal reality (jagat dhama). This name therefore signifies both the 
paramarthika (absolute) and vydvaharika (relative) aspects (satta) of the Vedantic 
Brahman. Sridhara correlates this name “Krsna” in the introductory portion of his 
commentary on BG with the mythical character, the son of one Devaki, as available in 
the Chandogya (I.17.1-7), and Gopdla Uttara Tapani (87). —In Bhp (1.8.21-22) 
Kunti identifies this son of Devaki with also the son of Nanda (the cowherd of Gopa 
who fostered Krsna). This Krsna who is also the Vasudeva of VP with his other names 
such as Govinda, Hrsikesa and Pankajanabha. This Vasudeva/Krsna is variously 
glorified in Bhp (1.2) by the sage Sita who holds him as the goal of the Vedas, Vedic 
sacrifices, knowledge, penance (Yoga) and dharma. He is the all-pervading conscious 
entity, the ultimate source of the creation of this world and final end of its dissolution. 
Sridhara comments that this Krsna/Vasudeva is the subject of discussion and the 
object of knowledge of all the scriptures. It is this Vasudeva who bestows salvation. 
Therefore, only he should be worshipped (by all the creatures in general and human 


beings in particular) always in all prescribed ways of bhakti. 


But what Sridhara completely ignores is the historical aspect of this name 
(Kosambi, 1962/1998, Chapter I). He does not bother whether empirical history would 
recommend such correlation of the name in its mythical, religious and metaphysical 
perspectives. His lack of concern with the empirical history as a whole is also evident 
in acknowledging Kekata, an area of the modern Bihar as the birth place of the 
Buddha, an idea absolutely wrong in the modern historical researches. Further, 
Sridhara does not consult the linguistic etymology of this name, i.e. ploughman/ 
farmer derived from the rout krs (to plough). He rather follows the derivation of the 
word as mentioned by Gopdlapurvatapani—krs meaning “existence” and na meaning 
“ecstasy”. Not only this name, all other names that are associated with this central one 
lose their linguistic etymology in Sridhara’s treatment. In the mythical narratives of 


VP and Bhp he comments upon, the events, episodes and characters appear with their 
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metaphorical strength, this strength being the very foundation of his religious 
treatment of the philosophical ideas. In fact, this understanding is the very key for 
appreciating the whole range of the Bhagavata texts including the relevant portions of 
MBh, the subsequent Bhagavata Vaisnava Purana’s, pancardatra rituals and the 
practices of the Bhagavata cult as a whole. Sridhara’s omission of the historical 
perspectives of the whole phenomenon summarized in the previous chapter of this 
work is therefore of a great conceptual significance. Any historical approach to the 
subject concerned injures our appreciation severely. The Yadus in the myth are 
presented in different Puranas differently. Any attempt at a coherent correlation of 
them, therefore, fails, although one point seems to be clear that these Yadus covered a 
vast community and were in constant opposition among themselves. Yadus, Vrsnis 
and Satvatas are identified on many points, although their social relationship appears 
extremely intricate. HV, VP and Bhp are far from being unanimous in presenting any 
systematic generalogy of the Yadus. The simple fact that is crystal clear is that these 
narratives are not at all realistic. So all our attempts at tracing history in these 
narratives must necessarily fail, although historical traces available casually cannot be 
ignored. The relation among the Saurasenas, Bhojas and the Vrsnis is too hazy to be 
ascertained. Kamsa is the bastard child (born of a demon named Drumila by his rape 
of Ugrasena’s wife) who takes over administration from his father Ugrasena, the son 
of Siirasena the ruler of Mathura. Vasudeva marries the cousin of Karisa. But 
Vasudeva’s royal position is not clear, whereas, according to VP all of them are 
descendants of Satvata (VP, IV, 12-13) The Abhiras of the other side of the Yamuna, 
called gopas are under the administration of the Satvatas. They had a friendly 


relationship long since, in spite of some occasional individual enmity. 


But the core point of the Bhp narrative is altogether different from all such 
historical issues. The focus is on the beauty and beatitude of the phenomenal 
manifestation (lila / divya lila) of Krsna the ultimate Reality. Vedanta considers this 
manifestation an illusion whereas, the Bhagavatas consider it a metapher (tatastha 
properly), as Sridhara has emphatically stated, both the essential (svaripa) and 
metaphorical properties being on par. It is in this light that one must study Bhp. The 


name Krsna is therefore synonymous with several other names such as Vasudeva, 
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Visnu, Narayana, Vanamali so on and so forth, more than a thousand, countless so to 
say, on a strong metaphorical foundation rather than on any common etymology. 
Yaska’s view on the metaphoricity of names mentioned in the preface to this book is 
the authority of such observation as of ours. The name “Krsna” is meaningful in a 
particular religious context as is language as a whole in a particular cultural context. 
One who shares in this religious relativism can only experience the metaphysical 
strength (sakti) of this metaphor, the language of metaphysics being, in this context, 
essentially metaphorical. VP observes further (V. 15. 17) that the name Krsna is 
referred to differently by different systems of thought: Krsna is named Yajnapurasa in 
the Vedic rituals, Vasudeva in the Satvata rituals, and Visnu by the Vedanta system of 
thought. Thus the name is not confined to its mythical or historical contexts, its 
religious signification covering the area of metaphysics also. Sridhara explains 
Srikrsna as the divine being who exists in the consciousness (mdnasa) of his devotees, 
and, metaphorically, the honey of whose lotus-feet is relished by the consciousness of 
great sages. He identifies this Krsna with Visnu’s theriomorphic incarnation of the 
Lion-Man who is embedded with three potencies Laksmi (prosperity of all kinds), 
Vagisa (Verbum), and Hladini Samvit (ecstacy) in three different parts of his form-- 
chest, mouth and heart respectively. In placing Laksmi in the chast of Visnu (Krsna / 
Nrsimha), Sridhara follows the narration of VP (1.9.117) the text that mentions, for the 
first time, both Laksmi and Sarasvatit (Vagisa) as spouses of Visnu. In the invocation 
to his commentary on VP Sridhara quoting Gopdlapirvatdpani, describes Krsna in 
terms of the Absolute or essential property, i.e., Sat-Cit-Ananda (pure existence, pure 
consciousness and pure beatitude) who destroys all the obstacles of His devotees 
(aklistakart) — obstacle referring to the bondage of attachment to the phenomenal 


reality. 
Vv 


In understanding Brahmasitra 1. 1.2 that ascribes the origin, growth and 
destruction of the whole phenomenal world to Brahman issues of the defining 
characteristics of Brahman arise. Two characteristics (laksana) are thus discussed: 


essential (svartipa) and accidental (tatastha). The Sankarites assert the unchangeable 
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(nitya) or permanent nature of Brahman such as Satya, Jndna Ananda and Anantya as 
the real one whereas they treat the changeful and temporary events (of origin etc.) of 
the phenomenal world as accidental and, therefore, they are called tatastha laksana of 
Brahman. As such these characteristics are false or illusiory, superimposed (adhydasa) 
upon the ultimate Reality. Brahman can be designated only in terms of its essential 


characteristics. 


But Madhva and his followers oppose this view. They hold that both the 
svarupa and tatastha characteristics constitute the integrated nature of Brahman. If 
tatastha is a quality (a delimiting factor or upddhi), so also is svartipa: “dnanda is as 
much a characteristic as any other characteristic is, and if @nanda could be regarded as 
a defining essence, then the characteristic of being the cause of the world might also 
be regarded as a defining essence.” (Dasgupta, IV: 123). Besides, the generation of the 
world etc. are not as accidental as are some occasional associations (ananvayi) in 
defining or identifying a phenomenon. One might identify one’s house as that on 
which a crow sits. This occasional sitting of a crow is absolutely accidental. But there 
are other signs or characteristics such as, “situated on the eastern bank of the Ganga’, 


29 


“three storied in structure facing northward” that are not accidental that way. 
Similarly, the world may be changeful, but as the scriptures say its generation etc. are 
permanently associated with Brahman as its cause (both material and efficient). 


Dasgupta presents the Madhava view as against that of Sankara, succinctly: 


The essential feature of Brahman is its fullness of qualities, as the 
ultimate cause of production, etc. and these are in no sense less 
essential than His nature as dnanda. Like the power of burning in 
fire, these powers of world-creation, etc. are co-extensive with the 
essence of Brahman. All definitions must proceed through the means 
of known qualities. Whether a definition (laksana) be svariipa or 
tatastha, it must proceed by way of enumerating distinctive 
characteristic qualities; and, as the Brahman of the opponents has no 
qualities it cannot be defined at all. So the fact that Brahman is the 


ultimate cause of production, etc., constitutes its essential defining 
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characteristic. He, Brahman, not only possesses these qualities, but 
in reality His qualities are infinite, and their possession forms His 


defining characteristic. (IV. 124-125) 


Madhava thus counts nine characteristics of Brahman under the two broad 
heads svaripa and tatastha: the former is counted as one and eight are counted under 
the latter such as generation (srsti), existence (sthiti) destruction (samhara) control 
(niyama), knowledge (jfidna), ignorance (ajndna), bondage (bandha) and release 
(moksa) (Dasgupta. [V:122). In counting these eight characteristics Madhva refers to 
the authority of Skandapurdana. In a way, they are all the qualifying characteristics of 
Brahman which Madhva names Visnu. Significatly, Sridhara, drawing upon Madhva, 
assigns all these nine characteristics to Krsna in his absolute (param) and relative 


(jagat) aspects (Bhp 1.1.1). 
VI 


As Nabhadas remarkably observes (p.225 ff.), Sridhara interprets Reality in the 
light of rasa concept, mentioned in the Taittiriya theorized later by Bharata and his 
commentators, in the context of the ontology and epistemology of the theatrical 
performance. Further, Sridhara interprets the phenomenal world with its myriad 
varieties and changes that are transferred to or experienced in/as the Reality in the 
light of a linguistic function called gauni laksana (vrtti) or qualitative metaphor, a 


superimposition (upacdara) on the basis of similarity. 


In interpreting the very inaugural stanza of Bhp that meditates upon the nature 
of ultimate Reality (param stayam) Sridhara states that Reality is the absolute Lord 
(Paramesvara) who is named SriKrsna (also by other names as Bhp recommends 
Visnu and Narayana etc.). This Reality has two characteristics or properties (laksna): 
essential (svariipa) and accessary (tatastha). The essential properly of Reality is its 
inherent one such as spoken of in the scriptures: Eternal Truth, All Pervasive 
Consciousness and Unending Beatitude. The other property, although different from 
the essential one, is yet a property by which the phenomenon concerned is known. 
This is called tatastha. Thus creation, existence and dissolution of the changeful 


phenomenal world constitute this tatastha property of Reality as the scriptures have 
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spoken of. The essential and accessory properties of Reality are not identical for a 
wise man whereas they are so for a common man. Reality is undoubtedly both the 
material and efficient cause of this changeful world. But the difference between them 
is that between a lump of clay and different pots made of it or a lump of gold and 
different ornaments made of it. The changeless Reality being the very substratum or 
foundation (adhisth dnasatta) of the changeful world, the latter appears real. There are 


two phases of transfer here: 
1) Reality appears changeful. 
il) The changeful appears Real. 


In explaining the nature of ultimate Reality, individual souls and _ the 
phenomenal world in the introductory stanzas of the Book I and the chapter 87 of the 
Book X of Bhp Sridhara aptly consults the linguistic issues raised by the different 
schools of philosophers who flourished in the pre and post-Bhp periods. A discussion 
of these linguistic issues are necessary for answering three major questions: (i) what is 
the mode of relationship of this phenomenal world with the ultimate Reality and (ii) 
how can language designate the ultimate Reality which is beyond linguistic 
designation, beyond all kinds of phenomenal relativism such as cause-and-effect, and 
existence-and-non-existence, and finally, (iii) how can the Upanisadic relations 


between the ultimate Reality or Brahman and the individual souls be understood? 


Bhp, X. 87 offers a discourse on the linguistic aspect of the Vedas that reflect 
the nature of the absolute Reality (Brahman) and its relation with the individual souls. 
The Bhagavata philosophy has always endorsed upon the authorities of the Vedas 
describing it as the Sanmarga that prescribes the way for the external release from the 
phenomenal suffering, but always disapproving of the ritualistic aspect of the Vedas 
as it is also clone by BG. The fictional aspects (myths) of the Vedic hymns have been 
followed and modified as and when necessary for allegorizing and narrating the 
Upanisadic thoughts that accommodate the Sankhy-Yoga systems within a Vedantic 
framework. The Bhagavata cult, to be precise, discards wholly the Mimamsa approach 


to the Vedic rituals as the way to salvation. But in interpreting the linguistic character 


ie: 


of the Vedas, as it is the issue of the section (X 87) concerned, Bhp. takes recourse to 


the Mimamsa philosophy of language. 


By the time of the composition of Bhp. (6" c. A.D.) two major schools of 
linguistic philosophy were available—the grammatology of Patafjali and the exegetic 
philosophy of Jaimini and Sabara. Although it is possible that Bhartrhari’s original 
contributions to Sanskrit grammatology were available by that time, it is not certain 
whether the author(s) of Bhp was aware of it. The eminent Mimamsa philosophers 
such as Kuméarila and Prabhakara flourished certainly after Bhp’s composition. Thus 
the linguistic issues raised and discussed in Bhp, Book X. 87 consult only three 
philosophers - Patafijali, Jaimini and Sabara. But Sridhara is aware of the later 
developments in these areas and interprets this issue particularly in the light of the 
Mimamasa ideas of the schools of Kumarila and Prabhakara (g" c. AD), without of 
course ignoring Patafijali. Before coming to Sridhara’s understanding and application 


of these theories, a summary view of these ideas deserves mention. 
VII 


Language is a natural (physical) phenomenon, and—its material ontology 
being sound (dhvani), it is primarily ethereal, although other four elements of nature 
such as earth, water, fire and air are also the constituents of this sound, all of these five 
constituents being the manifestations of the three fundamental constituents of nature 
— sattva, rajas and tamas that are called gunas or strands of nature. A sound or 
combination of different sounds that are uttered by human beings systematically for 
the communication of their experience is called language, and the knowledge of a 
language is acquired by several means such as grammar, common use, analogy, 
dictionary, authorities, explanations, statements and the proximity of an unknown 
word with a known one. Of course, use is the primary means of verbal cognition. 
Speech or vdkya is the minimum unit of a language, and its parts are combined 
according to the principles of compatibility, fulfillment of the speaker’s desire and 
appropriate duration among the utterances. Some say (viz. Kumarila) that the parts of 
a sentence are meaningful by themselves, whereas others (viz. Prabhakara) say that 


they are meaningful only when they are combined in a sentence. The grammarian 
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Patanjali says that there are four kinds of words that are used in a sentence as its parts 
— words signifying (1) classes or generalities (jati/samanya) forming common 
names, (2) proper names (yadrcchd) that are used conventionally, (3) action (kriya), 
and the words that signify the modifications or qualities of the above three categories 
(gunas). Mimamsa philosophers admit of only one kind of signified, i.e., the class 
concepts, rejecting the other three categories to avoid the problem of infinite 
signification. The Nyaya philosophers argue that the signified is neither a universal 
(jati) nor an individual (vyakti). It is always a universal manifested by an individual 
form (vyakti and dakrti). The Buddhists reject the validity of both universal and 
individual. Since they reject the very concept of eternity or continuity they argue that 
a signified is always a difference (apoha) — a difference from all other signifiers. It 
seems Bhartrhari a follower of Patafijali correlates both the Mimamsd and Buddhist 
schools where he states that “a cow is neither a cow nor a non-cow. The signified of 
the word cow is always a representation or symbol of the essential/general properties 
of a group of animals.” Yadrcchd is also called dravya by some literary critics like 


Visvanatha Kaviraja (SD, II.4). 


These four classes of signifieds function (vrtti / pravrtti) in two ways by the 
potency they inhere such as primary and secondary, otherwise called denotational and 
metaphorical (abhidha and laksana). The metaphorical potency is displayed when the 
denotational potency fails to express the desired meaning in a statement. The failure of 
the primary meaning is indicated when the signifieds in a sentence appear mutually 
incompatible making the whole sentence meaningless. In the event of this failures, 
the signifieds function secondarily without losing their primary potency. In fact, it is 
this primary potency or function that operates secondarily according to its association 


with convention (riidha) or the contextual necessity (prayojana). 


The signifieds function primarily on three grounds: convention (ridha), 
etymology (yoga) and the combination of both (ridha-yoga). Proper names like 
Dittha/Dabittha function absolutely conventionally. The signifier Pacaka signifies a 
cook by its derivation from the root pac (to cook). The signifier Pankaja signifies a 


lotus flower by both derivation and convention. Etymologically the word means “that 
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which is born of mud”; but all that is born of mud is not meant here. Conventionally 
the word means only a lotus flower that is born of mud. The following two 
expressions exemplify secondary functions of the signifieds owing to their association 


with the primary functions based on convention and contextual necessity: 
i. karmani kusala 


Etymologically kusala signifies a man who brings kusa grass. But conventionally 
it signifies a “skilled man’. Therefore, in this context the expression is meaningful 
only if the conventional meaning of this word is approved —“the man is skilful in 


action.” Kusala is thus a dead metaphor. 

ii. gangayam ghosah 
As such the expression means “a cowherd village in the river Ganges” if the words 
used function primarily. Obviously the meaning would be absurd. Therefore by 
the contextual necessity, the word gangdadyam (the locative case of the word ganga 
meaning “in the river gariga’) should function secondarily implying the bank of 


the river Ganga as the river is associated with its bank. 


In defining laksand there is a difference of opinion among the philosophers of 
grammar and Mimamsa. The latter school thinks that /aksand is a knowledge or 
pratiti, but the former thinks that it is not knowledge but the linguistic potency 
(sabdasakti) inherent in the signifier itself that causes the specific kind of verbal 
cognition. However, /aksand is considered a linguistic function by superimposition 
(Gropita kriya /aropa). In this metaphorical signification there are two parties: the 
primary and secondary or subject (visaya/Upameya and Visayi/upamdna) and 


analogue where the latter is superimposed upon the former on two grounds. 


a. where the secondary is imposed upon the primary without negating its 
foundational material or upddana. This is called updddna laksand otherwise 
named by the Vedantins ajahat (svartha) laksanad. Example: Kuntah pravisanti 
primarily meaning “spears enter’. Since this appears absurd the signifier kuntah 
necessarily signifies “the holders of spears” basing this secondary signification on 


the materials, i.e., the plurality of spears; 
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b. where the secondary is imposed upon the primary negating its foundational 
signification altogether. This is called laksana-laksand otherwise named jahat 


(svartha) laksand by the Vedantins. 


Example: gangayam ghosah primarily meaning a cowherd village in the river 
Ganges. Since this meaning appears absurd, the secondary signification “on the 
bank of the Ganges” is imposed upon the signifier garigayam negating the primary 
signification of Ganga (a river or flow of water named Ganga) altogether, and 


counting this signification on the basis of the river’s proximity to its bank. 


Vedantins admit of a third variety of /aksand in this context: a mixture of the 


above two that they name jahadajahat (svartha). 


Example: so’yam devadattah meaning this is that Devadatta. In identifying 
Devadatta substantially there is an imposition of “this” on “that” implying that 
although they differ in time and space one in the present and the other in the past, they 
are related to each other substantively. On the basis of this substantiality the analogue 
“this” is imposed upon the subject “that” where the primary is partly negated and 
partly retained. Philosophers like Sankara and his followers Sadananda and Appaya 
argue for this kind of laksand whereas the philosophers of other schools do not admit 


of this considering the example as a case of re-cognition. (pratyabhijna). 


Above are the cases of a broad division of laksand called “pure” (suddhda) 
where analogues and their subjects are somehow related with each other. 
Mukulabhatta, a philosopher of the Mimamsa school considers this “relatedness” 
(abheda/tatasthya) the ground of “purity” of this class of laksana. There is yet another 
broad division of laksand called “qualitative” (gauni) where, although analogue and 
subject are extremely different from each other, the former is transferred to the latter 
because of strong qualitative resemblances. In the expression “simho devadattar’’ 
(Devadatta is a lion) the man named Devadatta is completely different from a lion. 
But because of the qualities such as courage and physical strength lion is imposed 
upon Devadatta. Some Mimamsa philosophers like Kumarila do not consider the 


expressions of this kind as laksana. They think this is a distinct function of language 
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called gauni vrtti. But the majority of philosophers admit of this category as a class of 


laksana. 
VIII 


The transfer of the phenomenal world to Reality and vice versa is an illusion 
like mirage, Sridhara holds. But following the Mimamsa school we might add that 
only for a common man this transfer is an illusion whereas for a wise man this transfer 
is a cognition by qualitative metaphor or gauni laksand. Metaphor either pure or 
qualified is a linguistic cognition, never an illusion like a mirage. Maya, if properly 
understood in this light of metaphorical cognition, never refers to any illusion or 
nescience. It positively refers to the activities of Reality in its phenomenal 
manifestation. In fact, it is in this sense that Sridhara understands the whole of Bhp 
that Vyasa composes with a purpose of describing the properties (guna) of Reality 
both svaripa and tatastha. Nevertheless, a critical point remains unanswered: if 
Reality is the material (updddna) and efficient (nimitta) cause of the phenomenal 
world, then, by virtue of this permanent cause-effect relationship the gauni property of 
the world is contradicted, because the relationship between a cause and its effect is 
essential. The Mimamsakas hold that the Jaksand based on the relations other than that 
of similarity such as cause and effect, owner and owned, measure and measured, part 
and whole, form pure laksand. It appears, therefore, difficult to determine the nature 
of tatastha property of Reality as Sridhara understands — whether it is a pure or a 
qualified metaphor, although this property is undoubtedly metaphorical as such. 
Similarly, the relation of Reality with the souls that are its parts (amsa), and that with 
Maya its power (sakti) or creative energy appear also to be metaphorical. Thus 
Sridhara’s tatastha property differs from Samkara’s notion of the phenomenal world 
as an ddhydsa that explains the relative (vyavahdarika) existence of the world as 
illusion. The world cannot be compared with a mirage where water does not exist at 
all neither absolutely nor relatively. If anything other than Reality exists relatively, 
then this existence cannot be illusory. The metaphorical approach to the phenomenal 


world appears more logical than the illusion approach. 
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Sridhara’s Bhagavata attitude is also clear from his explanation of the notion of 
dharma as used in Bhp. This word has been variously interpreted in different schools 
and systems of Indian philosophy. It means ethical values or virtue, goodness and 
merit in general. But the Mimamsakas define it as duties or religious sacrifices that are 
recommended by the Vedic injunctions only, 1.e., the Vedic rituals that produce good 
results such as attaining enduring pleasures in the heaven. In spite of rejection of such 
action by BG, conservative Mimamsakas like Medhatithi cg" c. A.D.) adhere strictly 
to this view and despise all the non-Vedic systems such as the Bhagavatas / 
Pancaratras, Pasupatas and Buddhists who oppose animal sacrifice in religious rituals. 
Sridhara, however, understands dharma as the inherent nature of the phenomenon in 
general and that of a man in particular. Dharma measures man’s inherent nature of 
remaining free from all the extraneous impurities such as jealousy for others and 
cultivating viture such as fellow- feeling, honesty and commitment to self that 
promotes worship of Reality (Srikrsna / Vasudeva) without any desire for any kind of 
material prosperity and enjoyment. Dharma, is devoid (projjhita) of all kinds of desire 
(kitaba) including even salvation, that means for Sridhara isvararaddhana laksana — 
(worship of Lord). Sridhara’s consideration of Srikrsna as the Lord is strongly based 
on the Gopdlatapani of the Atharvaveda that states that Krsna is the supreme Lord 
(paro devah) whom one should meditate upon. In all his writings, Sridhara therefore 


follows this dictum with all his faith, sincerity and devotion. 
IX 


In its essential (svariipa) property Reality is transcendental (nirguna) whereas 
it is immanent (saguna/gundtman) in its metaphorical (tatastha) aspect. The cause- 
and- effect relationship is meaningful only in this metaphorical property. Sridhara 
understands the concept of vastu as, Bhp presents (1.1.2), in the sense of this 
transcendental property which admits of no other phenomena than itself. The 
metaphorical property of this vastu admits of the manyness of the self considered as 
the parts (amsa) of vastu, Mayda its creative potency and the world the creation or 
effect of this Maya. The several manifestations of this one Para Satya in its 


metaphorical aspect including all incarnations, are undoubtedly true because of its 
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foundation on Truth. The question of ‘parts’ of the One Truth arises only in the 
metaphorical aspect (BG 15.7). Sankara explains this relationship of the one and its 
parts as that of fire and its flickers (BG). Sridhara does not hesitate to adopt the 


Sankhya analogy of a tree and its reflections on the disturbed surface of water. 


In counting incarnations of Narayana / Vasudeva, as many as twentyfour, Bhp 
holds that only Srikrsna the son of Vasudeva the Satvata from his wife Devaki is the 
complete metaphorical representative of the transcendental. Vasudeva (I. 3.6-28). The 
sages like Narada and Sanatkumara represent wisdom or omniscience of Vasudeva, 
the king Prthu represents Vasudeva’s omnipotence whereas Krsna is Narayana. (Para 
Satya) in His complete perceptible form endowed with His ommiscience and 
omnipotence (Krsnastu sakssat Narayana eva Gviskrtasarvasaktitvat). Both Bhp and 
Sridhara deviate from the Ahirbudhnya Sanihita is so far as they consider Krsna not as 
an avesdvatara on par with other anthropomorphic and theriomorphic incarnations. 
When Bhp states that Krsna is Bhagavan Himself, and Sridhara comments that Krsna 
is Narayana Himself, they assert that Krsna is not an avatdra, He is the avatari 
Vasudeva/Narayana Himself in a human form. He is Bhagavan because He represents 
(or possesses) all the six characteristics such as jidna, bala, aisvarya, virya, Sakti and 
tejas that are signified by the word bhaga. Ahirbudhnya’s concept of bhaga is thus 
slightly different from that of VP (VI.5.78) that count six characteristics differently: 
prosperity of all kinds (aisvarya), piety (dharma), fame (yasa), beauty (svi), 


knowledge (jidna) and renunciation/detachment (vairdgya). 


In a way, Sridhara would identify Patafijali’s Isvara with the Krsna of Bhp, 
who, in his immanental representation of Reality holds complete control over his very 
existence and performance of all the worldly activities without ever coming under any 
control of the phenomenal creative energy (Maya) of the transcendental Narayana. 
Thus for Sridhara, Bhp’s Krsna is identical with the Krsna of BG, who having 
manifested himself in His human form is completely aware of His absolute or 
essential property (svariipa). Because of His personality that emobodies the 
predominance of sattva Krsna is beyond all the gunas as well. He is the (phenomenal) 


embodiment of Brahman (BG XIV. 26- pratistha). Sankara interprets the word 
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pratistha as the “foundation” (bhitti / dsraya) of the determinate manifestations, this 
foundation being itself indeterminate. On the other hand, Sridhara interprets this word 
as the image (pratima) or embodiment, the determinate manifestation of the 


indeterminate. 


Krsna is nirguna in so far as he is beyond the control of the three gunas. He is 
also saguna in so far as he possesses all the qualities such as omniscience, 
omnipotence, kindness, love and the shelter of all as described by the Upanisads. 
Therefore meditation upon Krsna, who is endowed with all these qualities, by uttering 
his different names and narrating all his activities, is sanctioned by none other than the 


authorities of the Vedas. 


In his commentary on Bhp (X. 87) Sridara states that the Vedic language 
designates the relationship of the individual souls with the ultimate Reality by a 
specific metaphorical linguistic potency that the Vedantins call jahadajahallaksana. 
The Vedic sentene tattvamasi svetaketo” does not identify tvam (atmam) with tat 
(Brahman) by way of an identification as it occurs in gauni laksand expression 
“Devadatta is a lion” nor in any other forms of denotational or metaphorical 
expression than the one expressed by the sentence “This is that Devadatta”’. In “Thou 
art that” “Thou” does not designate the individual named Svetaketu, the son of 
Uddalaka. Stripped of all the individual delimitations, “thou” designates the 
substantial ontology, i.e., pure consciousness of the individual that is identified with 
that of the universal soul. So also is the nature of identification in the statement “I am 
Brahman”. The terms of subject and analogue are not different from each other that 
look alike by virtue of transfer of a quality of the analogue to the subject. Rather, 
reversely, as Sridhara writes (X. 87. 2), they are the same consciousness substantially 
(anugata cidamsena) appearing different in two different situations—the subject is the 
part (amSa) of the analogue (amisi) — one being limited whereas the other is unlimited. 
The Mimamsa philosophers would agree with the Vedantins that these expressions are 
counted under pure laksand, not under the qualified one because there is no upacdra 


(or adhydsa of the Vedanta) of the analogue upon the subject. The part-whole 
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difference is not a substantial difference, the identity being essential rather than 


accidental. 


But why should there be an upcdra in case of the phenomenal world? Why 
should not the Chdndogya expression “All this is Brahman” be interpreted as an 
example of pure laksand the subject and analogue being substantially identified? The 
grammatical structure of this expression being the same as that of the above two, this 
can fairly be counted as a pure laksand and not gauni laksand as the Vedantins and 


Sridhara argue. 


Sankhya’s Purusa is identified with the Vedanta’s atman in Bhp (III 26.3) 
where Sridhara explains the nature of this dtman by refuting the views of Buddhism 
and Mimamsia: it is all-pervasive, eternal and autonomous. Atman is self-illuminated 
(svayamyotih) and thus self-khown — both knowledge and the known, not the object of 
knowledge. It is not the container (@dhdara) of knowledge as Prabhakara Bhatta thinks. 
This self-illuminating dtman also illuminates the whole phenomenal world while 
illuminating itself. Thus the eternal soul is of two kinds: jiva and ISvara. Sridhara 
comments that the soul that operates under the control of Prakrti’s nescience is jiva, 
and that which controlling Prakrti, creates and destroys the world is Isvara 
Paramesvara. This Prakrti is nothing other than the energy (Sakti) of Visnu unmanifest 
in a subtle form but manifest in the external world as a play (/ila) of the Lord Visnu, 
and it is by Visnu’s play that the individual souls infatuated by the three constituents 
of Prakrti fail to recognize themselves as identical with the one soul—Isvara / 
Paramegvara. Sridhara unfailingly connects all these ideas with the Upanisads 
justifying thereby the Vedic authenticity of Bhp. Evidently, by considering Prakrti as 
the energy of Visnu Bhp tries to avoid the dualism of Samkhya. Bhp further explains 
(IV. 19. 74 ff) the nature of the individual souls (j7vd) as pure consciousness in 
association with both the subtle and gross (sthila) elements of Prakrti. For Sridhara, 
linga sarira of the soul is the psychic entity in association with the ego, intellect and 
five subtle elements that he compares with the insensible form of the moon in the dark 


night (amdvasyd): The gross body is the sensible form of this linga one one 
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manifested with five motor and five sense organs. Jiva rotates in Nature either in this 


linga or in the gross form till its final liberation. 


On the other hand, Bhagavata philosophy deviates from the mainstream 
Vedantic Brahman by advocating the determinate status of Visnu assigning Him 
names and forms (nama and ripa). Thus Bhp counts twelve characteristics of the 
individual soul distinguishing it from the corporeal body. Sridhara explains these 
different characteristics with reference to different Upanisads (VII-7.19): eternal, 
indestructible, pure, one, knower, foundation of the heaven, earth and ether, 
changeless, self-illuminating, the cause of creation etc., all-pervasive, detached and 
unlimited. The corporeal body, with which the soul is often identified owing to the 
ignorance of common man, is qualified by six characteristics: birth, existence, growth, 


change (modification) decay and destruction. 


Corporeal body represents the phenomenal world as a whole constituted by 
three gunas. The individual soul is tortured by the machine of the gunas as a sugar 
cane is pressed by a juice-making machine until it realizes its own nature. But Visnu 
in its eternal form of pure consciousness controls Time and, for that matter, both cause 
and effect. A seed, as the cause of a tree represents the tree itself, not vice versa. So 
also Visnu as the cause of this phenomenal world pervades through it as He is also out 
of it. Cause can exist independently of the effect, whereas the reverse is not true. (VI. 
9. 22, 32). Sridhara explains the relationship of the corporeal body and the soul that 
resides in it by citing an analogy of a string of pearls that he picks up from BG (VII. 
7) where Krsna states that the whole creation is knit in him as the pearls are knit in a 
thread. In explaining the Bhp VII. 7. 23. Sridhara states that Gtman must be traced in 
the corporeal body by the joint method of agreement (anvaya) and difference 
(vyatireka). In a string of pearls, the pearls joined by a single thread, are virtually 
different from each other as also different from the string itself that joins them. 
Similarly, (one) soul is attached to as also is different from several corporeal bodies in 


which it resides in its single form of Sat-Cit-Andnda. 


Determinate status of Reality mythologizes the philosophical concept of 


Brahman stressing the significance of /ild in religious faith and practices. When 
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Sankara distinguishes between Brahman and I[gvara by considering the former as 
absolute consciousness that transcends Maya and the latter as relative, functioning in 
association (upahita) with Maya, Bhagavata philosophy argues for the identity of both 
with reference to BG (IV.6; IX.10) that tells that Krsna (Sankara’s I$vara) functioning 
in a corporeal body is never under the control of Maya as are the jivas or individual 
souls. Rather Maya is under Krsna’s control. This idea might open cases for several 
other possible human beings functioning like Krsna. But Bhp admits of only one 
Krsna representing Brahman in the human form, no other incarnations qualifying for 
Krsna’s unique status. Thus Patafijali’s Ivara as purusa visesah is equated only with 
Krsna by the Bhagavata thinkers. Significantly, the fundamental difference between 
the Bhagavata and Renaissance school of samkhya in one hand and the classical 
samkhya on the other—is that the former admit of one Purusa as the real all- 
pervading soul, which is the real seer of all our experiences and the basic universal 
being that underlies all things of this universe. This purusa is Krsna, and this Krsna is 
by no means Sankara’s Isvara. Bhp abounds in the description of Visnu and His 
incarnations, particularly of Krsna in terms of visual images that are attractive for all 
kinds of audience to enjoy and meditate upon. Dhruva, Prahlada, Devaki, Vasudeva, 
Yosoda, Brahma, Indra, the whole cowherd community of Gopa village in general and 
the milkmaids in particular all are attracted by the form and function of Krsna so 
much so that the whole environment of Gopa is charged with an aesthetic ecstasy. Bhp 
announces in its invocation that the text’s purport is to present Brahman not in its 
absolute concept, but in its aesthetic form that would generate rasa in the audience. 
Both beauty and beatitude designate (nirvisesa) Brahman in its determinate form 
(visesa) that culminates only in Krsna not in any other corporeal manifestation of 
Visnu/Brahman. The other wing of this idea implies the charm of the whole creation 
in general and of the human life in particular that the ultimate Reality “desires” to 
enjoy in manifesting itself corporeally (Bhp III. 1-4). In the context of fulfilling the 
desire of Satyabhama to obtain the Parijata plaut form Indra’s garden, Krsna is 
compared with a common (gradmya) hen-pecked husband (Sridhara: striiparatantra) 
who tries his best to satisfy his beloved wife. (III. 3.5). The mythical efforts for 


presenting the ultimate Reality in a human character aims at aestheticization of 
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philosophical concepts that would appeal to the common people for their participation 


in religious rites and appreciate philosophy in terms of aesthetic enjoyment. 


Further, as the Bhagavata texts (HV, II. 20.11ff.; VP, V. 13.10-12) present, 
Krsna urges that he should not be treated by (human beings in general) the cowherds 
as someone outside and above them. He is not a god, nor a demon or any other 
creature such as a Yaksa and Gandharva with miraculous power. He is one among 
them, a friend (bandhava) to them. It is by this intimate relationship that Krsna must 
be treated. The statement of Krsna thus implies that Reality is not external to the 
creation as a whole. It is very much within it. Its immanutal form is nothing “Other” 
than its transcendental status. The transcendental does not supersede the immanuantal 


in Bhagavata philosophy. 
x 


VP and Bhp repeatedly assert that Visnu (Krsna) signifies Reality that pervades 
the whole universe—is the very foundation of creation, existence and dissolution; in 
its unmanifest form it is the root-creation (malaprakrti) and in the manifest form the 
whole creation. But this manifestation is not Sankhya’s parindma (transformation) 
where the effect takes a form different from that of its cause. It is Vedanta’s vikara 
(modification) where the same material is formed differently. But at the same time in 
its transcendental aspect, Reality is neither sat nor asat, neither cause nor effect as the 
Vedas sing. Sridhara explains (VP II . 7) that in this modification Hari remains 
indifferent: whatever modification is there, it is only by / through Prakrti. As a seed 
contains all the elements of its manifestation into a tree, air, water and earth being 
only the accompaniments, so also divine beings (human beings and demons as well) 
manifest themselves according to their prior actions where Visnusakti only kindles this 
manifestation. Indian philosophers frequently use analogies for explaining and 
illustrating philosophical issues and arguments. The modification theory of 
manifestation might be preferred to the transformation theory, but the inadequacy of 
the analogy cited for illustrating the process of creation and the role of Visnu in it as 


compared to that of air etc. in germination and growth of a plant is unsatisfactory. 
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VP states that whereas Visnu/Brahman is neither sat nor asat, therefore neither 
cause nor effect, it is Prakrti which is the cause and effect of the phenomenal world 
remaining unmanifest (avyaktam) in a subtle form, as also manifest (vyakta) in a 
sensible form. Sometimes VP mentions that Visnu is both cause and effect as 
displayed in the sensible world at the same time being also the cause of cause, and the 
effect of effect. At times Visnu seems to be the monist Reality of Vedanta who 
manifests. Himself in different aspects of his potency (Sakti). In fact, this potency is 
otherwise called guna and with this potency Reality is sagauna. On the other hand, 
Visnu is nirguna as he is not under the bondage of the three strands or constituents of 
Prakrti. Sridhara endorses upon these ideas along the line of Vedanta. Visnu is both 
nirvisesa (universal/indeterminate) and visesa (particular/determinate). Therefore He 
is designated by the language of the Vedas, as also is beyond all linguistic 


designations remaining only in the form of the archetypal verbum, i.e., A-U-M. 
XI 


The Vaisnava Puranas follow the Vedantic concept of /ilad and explain the 
determinate forms of Visnu in all His activities as play or sports. But this knowledge 
by analogy creates considerable critical crisis. It is said that Visnu displays this 
potency indifferently as a player performs his play without any attachment to it. It is 
desired that a player shouldn’t be attached to success or failure in his play, although he 
must make all his efforts to win. But his detachment is not any Kantian 
disinterestedness, because a player is absolutely interested in his performance. In fact, 
he participates in his plays. If this “play” analogy is applicable to Visnu’s 
performance then one must admit that Visnu as a player participates in his play 
though remaining indifferent to (detached from) the results; i.e., success or failure. In 
such a play, of course, the questions of success and failure do not arise. The notion of 
“participation” in a play is aptly highlighted by Abhinavagupta in his commentary on 
Bharata’s Rasa Sutra. Abhinava uses the Sanskrit word svatmdnupravesa that is 
parallel to the English “participation”. Abhinava argues that the audience of a 
theatrical performance actively participates in it. He cannot remain indifferent to the 


whole performance (na tdatasthyena). Similar is also the case of the performers — 
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actors, actresses, musicians, dancers and directors. All of them are players who 


participate in the play very sincerely. 


The difference between a human player or sportsman and Visnu is this that the 
former has always a counter-player whereas the latter’s play is a self-play. The Vedic 
statement that the One Brahaman proceeded to multiply itself for dispelling its 
loneliness is another analogy that puts a thinker into further difficulties. Brahman’s 
indifference is incompatible with its feeling lonely unless it is thought of in terms of a 
human being with his emotions and feelings; and with emotions and feelings one 
cannot remain indifferent in his experience. Drawing upon the Vedic notion of 
multiplication, the Vedanta Sutra compares it with the sports of a common man 
(lokavattu). Play is performed invariably with a purpose for entertainment or delight. 
In all its possible semantic perspectives the word “play” negates any kind of 
seriousness that one might ascribe to it. A common man ascribes such seriousness to a 
play only erroneously. So, according to Sankara ascription of seriuness or reality to 
the multiplication is an error on the part of the subject that causes his suffering. But 
lila and error or adhydasa are altogether two different concepts—the former causing 
pleasure and the latter pain. Viewed in this light the notion of lila appears more 


fictional than philosophical. 


Followers of Yamuna try to justify /ila as a self-play of Brahman. “He has 
created this world in himself, not in order to satisfy any wants but in a playful manner, 
as it were through mere spontaneity (/i/a). As in creation, so in keeping the created 
world in order, and in dissolution, His playful spontaneity upholds everything and 
brings about everything. Dissolution is as much His play as creation. All this is 
created in Himself and out of Himself.” (Dasgupta III:158) But this monism, though 
qualified, fails to justify the logic of the play analogy taken from the common world 
(lokavattu) that necessarily involves dualism and _ satisfaction of wants, ie., 
entertainment, at least for dispelling boredom due to loneliness (as the Vedic text 
states). The notion of ila in the Vedanta Sutra ceases to be dialectic allowing a reader 


for appreciating it best as a metaphor that promotes the fictional view of Reality in its 
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phenomenal manifestation. The Puranas therefore glorify this manifestation rather 


than condemn it. 


In upholding the glory of this phenomenal manifestation (/ila) of Reality 
(Krsna) Sridhara anticipates the arguments of interpretation of Vijnana Bhiksu in 
favour of the Puranic interpretation against the absolute monism of Sankara. As 


Dasgupta puts it: 


The world is ultimately of the nature of pure consciousness, 
but matter and its changes, and the experience itself are only material 
and temporary forms building out of it. But since these emergent 
forms are real emanations from Brahman an over-emphasis on 
monism would be wrong. The reality consists of both the ground- 
cause and the emergent forms. Sankara had asserted that the duality 
was true only so long as the one reality was not reached. But Bhiksu 
objecting to it says that since the monistic truth can be attained only 
by assuming the validity of the processes that imply duality, ultimate 
invalidation of the dualistic processes will also nullify the monistic 


conclusion. (II:495) 


Coming to Visnu as a player and the world-play He plays, one must perceive 
the reality of the play itself, and the sincerity of the player Visnu in participating in 
His play. The issue, as it stands now, implies logically that the world as a play of 
Visnu is not illusory, because the analogue “play” is not at all an illusion like a mirage 
or two-moons. This /i/a of Visnu is as real as He Himself is. Sridhara of course does 
not explain these points elaborately. But at the same time as a Bhagavata he must view 
the phenomenon along this line. Vilvamangala (11" c. A.D.) experiences the cestasy 
of the divine manifestation in/of this world. It is self-contradictory for a Bhagavata 
thinker to interpret lila (world) as an illusion. If Visnu is the base / ground (adhdra / 
asraya) of everything in general and of the phenomenal world in particular, then 
wherefrom falsehood or asat comes to be pasted on it? Thus the world’s illusory 
nature as treated in the invocation stanza of Bhp is not compatible with the 


interpretation of the world as a play of Visnu. 
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Sridhara is very much aware of the contradictious displayed in the 
philosophical discourses of the Puranas he studies. He perceives that Visnu pervades 
the whole of His creation with equal status in every nook aid corner without any 
difference in degree or value (X 87. 19). He again observes that the three worlds of 
names, forms and shapes are asat, but appear sat because of their foundation on Visnu 
who is only the Truthe Sat. The whole creation appears true as a snake appears true in 
a garland; but since there is no snake, only the garland is true, so also the phenomenal 
world founded on Visnu is asat. Only Visnu is True. But, apart from the philosophical 
criteria of the levels of truth, relative and absolute, as manifested in the practical 
world, dream world and the ultimate world- (vydvahdarika, pratibhdsika, 
paramarthika), what Sridhara wants to tell us (X.87.36) is this that everywhere, in all 
these discriminations and discursions we must see only the one Brahman / Visnu 
(advaitam tava satparam) Even the Vedas fail to signify the Reality. Precisely, in 
Sridhara’s view, illusion lies in discriminating the phenomal world from and 
considering it independent of the one Brahman. Going back to Chdandogya again, “a 
wise man should meditate upon Brahman pervaded all through this whole sensible 
world that emerges from and merges into it.” Sridhara, tired and disgusted, considers 
all these arguments and counter-arguments finally useless (X. 87. 24) recommending 
absolute surrender to the divine grace as the only way to the release from suffering 
and enjoying the ecstasy of Truth; and this divine grace springs from one’s 
unconditional surrender to the spiritual preceptor (guru) who is no other than the 
blissful Lord Bhagavan Himself. (X.87.31). This is the gist of what the Vedas sing 
(X.87.16 and 41). 
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CHAPTER THREE 


The Bhagavata Epistemology of Sridhara : 
The Way(s) of Experiencing Reality 


S.N. Dasgupta rightly observes that “Hindu philosophy in later times seems to 
have been influenced by the later offshoots of the different schools of Buddhism, but 
it does not appear that Pali Buddhism had any share in it. (1:83)” At the same time, 
both Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist ideas were also themselves influenced profusely by 
the Upanisadic ideas in spite of the Buddha’s denial to Ravana in Lankavatara that his 
ideas of tathagatagarbha is not the same as the dtman of the (Vedic) heretics 
(Dasgupta, I:147). The atman doctrine establishes Reality as eternal, unqualified, all- 
pervading and unchanged, whereas the Buddhist notion of garbha signifies Reality as 
just the reverse of Gtman, 1.e., essencelessness (nairdtmya). Garbha or the ultimate 
Reality is free from all characteristics (laksana). This Reality is tathata (“pure 
thatness” / tat), devoid of any essence, a void (siényatd); one and without any 
origination or decay. All characteristics such as the Upanisads attribute to dtman are 
vikalpas / kalpana / abhilapa only the mental constructs and can be compared to the 
objects of various shapes that are made of a lump of clay. Reality, according to 
Buddhism, is just that is immediately given. No predication is valid because of its 
linguistic character as constructed by mind or citta. But citta without any touch of 
kalpanda is the pure Reality. From Asvaghosa (80 AD) to the later philosophers like 
Ratnakirti (950 AD) through a galaxy of philosophers, such as Nagarjuna, Asanga, 
Vasuvandhu, Dinnaga, Dharmakirti, Dharmattora and Candrakirti, during the glorious 
millennium of their intellectual reflections of the highest order, engaged themselves in 
dialectical debates with the orthodox schools of Indian philosophy that resulted in an 
enormous growth of critical ideas with their multifarious implications. In fact, these 


Buddhist philosophers are the pioneers in setting forth a discipline that the Upanisads 
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lacked. Whatever may be the views of the orthodox philosophers, the value of the 


contributions of the Buddhists since the Gupta period onward remains unquestionable. 


The orthodox schools recommend six ways of knowing: perception, inference, 
verbal testimony, analogy, presumption and non-apprehension. Perception is the 
knowledge caused by the direct contact of the sense organs of the subject with the 
objects of the external world. This perception is of two types — indeterminate and 
determinate. The immediate sense experience of an object without any association of 
language that assigns a name and form to the object is indeterminate, and the sense 
experience of an external object with a name and form is determinate. The former is a 
non-propositional cognition whereas the latter is propositional. The Buddhists, 
Sankarite Vedantins and the yogins are of the opinion that the ultimate Reality devoid 
of a form is the object of indeterminate perception. Logically, such a perceptual 
cognition rejects any subject-object distinction. The Reality being formless any name 
assigned to it is only metaphorical, because it cannot be signified by the primary 
potency of language used for designating the world of phenomena. Indeterminate 
cognition is therefore beyond the scope for empirical verification. In a way, this non- 
linguistic cognition is meaningful by its self-evidence only. All the same, it must be 
distinguished from an abstraction, because there is a sense-object contact in this form 


of experience. 


Coming to the epistemology of the Bhagavata philosophy what is immediately 
understood is that this system recommends a perceptual experience of the ultimate 
Reality called Krsna /Vasudeva/Visnu/ Narayana. But what kind of perception? The 
ambivalence that predominates the system in its treatment of Reality is a swing 
between both the determinate and the indeterminate character of Reality. In 
considering this Reality beyond all gunas or strands of Prakrti, the system endorses 
upon its indeterminate character, whereas assigning several names and forms to it, in 
considering its phenomenal appearance by way of incarnations or otherwise, the 
system turns toward supporting the determinate form of Reality. But the peculiarity of 
this system’s treatment is that the determinacy of Reality is distinguished from that of 


all other determinate objects in so far as it holds that, although determinate in form 
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this Reality does not come under the control of the strands (gunas) of Prakrti, as it 
happens in other cases of the determinate objects. It can be described linguistically, 
and can also be cognized that way, although that is not the only way or the whole of it. 
The most important argument that the Bhagavata system offers for such a form and its 
cognition is that the indeterminate Reality appears in its determinate form for two 
major reasons: (a) an ethical one — for a kind of play intended for the purification of 
this creation by protecting the good and destroying the evil, and (b) a religious one — 
for an easy and convenient apprehension of those who are unable to follow the 
hazardous practices of yoga and other means as prescribed for the experience of its 
indeterminate form. It is never the fact that this determinacy is chronological, 1.e., 
some time it was in its indeterminate form, then in some point of time it appeared 
determinately. Both the forms are simultaneous where the expression of time is only 
metaphorical. It is at the same time highly risky to say that the indeterminate is the 
primary and the determinate secondary. According to the Bhagavatas, the point to be 
noted most carefully is that the indeterminate is experienced in its conceptuality 
whereas the determinate is experienced in its relishable form. The difference between 
these two experiences is not that between a higher and a lower order, not a question of 
degree, but a question of kind, the preference being left to the ability and the choice of 
the subject: whether one wants to meditate upon the Idea, or one wants to relish it. The 
Bhagavata cult, following the Taittiriiya Upanisad wants to relish the Reality. If so, 


then by what way? 
I 


Sridhara answers this question by comparing the views of the Bhagavata 
system with those of the Advaita Vedanta of Sankara. In his commentary on BG 
Sridhara acknowledges that he draws much upon Sankara, although practically he 
deviates much from him leaning toward the Bhagavata tradition. The basic differences 
between Sankara and the Bhagavata epistemology of Sridhara will be clear as we 


proceed on in our investigations. 


Sankara writes that his intention in interpreting BG is to clarify the purport of 


this text so that the controversies and misunderstandings of his predecessors regarding 
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this purport be over. Although no written commentary on BG prior to Sankara is 
available so far, he might be referring to the oral tradition in this context. However, 
Sankara stresses that BG demonstrates the somum bonum of human life following the 
Vedic scriptures that preach the Brahmanic varndsrama structure of human society 
succinctly. Among the four phases of man’s life such as (i) celibacy and studies of the 
Vedas (brahmacarya), (ii) householdship (gdarhasthya), (iii) abandonment of 
householdship by leaving for the forests, (vanaprasthya), and absolute renunciation of 
the mundane pattern of life in search for and experience of the Truth / Reality 
(sanydsa). The last phase is the most coveted for man, because it is in this phase that 
man experiences the highest goal of life: identification of the individual self with the 


Universal. 


In a number of other texts Sankara has elaborated the ways or practices that 
would cause this state of experience, one of them being image-worship (BS 1.2.14). He 
himself has composed several prayers to the deities Siva, Parvati his spouse, and even 
Krsna. Therefore, it does not seem proper to identify Sankara with the Saivas or 
Saktas exclusively. For that matter, he cannot be also said to be an opponent of 
Vaisnavism or Bhagavata cult as a whole. Significantly, image-worship has not been 
recommended by other systems of philosophy, particularly by Sankhya-yoga and 
Nyaya-Vaisesika. Patafjali’s eight-fold yoga practice does not speak of image- 
worship. Sankara, on the other hand, has also practiced this yoga along with some 
practices of esoteric rituals as prescribed by the Sakta cult that appeared immensely 
influential, as his biographers and writings indicate. At the same time, Sankara offers 
his obeisance to Lord Narayana, the Bhagavata deity. Following the creation myths of 
the epics and puranas, Sankara attributes Narayana the epithet of creator of the whole 
universe by his creative energy called Maya. He further agrees that in course of 
creation the archetypal father called Brahma directed two ways of life (i) involvement 
with procreation adopting the four phases of life (pravrttimarga) and (11) adoption of 
only the fourth phase (samnydsa) by abandoning procreation wholesomely 


(nirvyttimarga). These two margas of life have been illustrated by the seven sages 
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such as Marici, Angira, Kratu, Pulaha, Pulastya, Vasistha and Bhrgu on the one hand, 


and sages like Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanatkumar and Sanatana, on the other. 


Pravrtti and nirvrtti are the two functions or dharmas directed by the Vedas. 
They instruct karma (action for the creation of existence) and karma-samnydsa 
(renunciation of the worldly life) in search for or through the knowledge that the 
absolute Reality is no other than the individual self in its transcendental form. This 
Parabrahman is named Narayana who is manifested in multiple immanental reality. 
Man should know this truth by following either of the margas as prescribed, illustrated 
by Prajapatis and the four sages respectively. Thus Sankara’s treatment of Narayana 


evidences his opinion that BG is a text of the (Nardayaniya) Bhagavata cult. 


Sridhara agrees with Sankara so far. But he adds two more names to Sankara’s 
Narayana—Madhava and SriKrsna, the son of Devaki. Bhagavan, Narayana, Madhava 
and SriKrsna are all synonymous in Sridhara. Later the name of Vasudeva (the son of 
Vasudeva) is also added. Sridhara, thus, is of the opinion that the absolute Reality 
named Narayana or Visnu is born in a human form from the parents named Devaki 
and Vasudeva who lived in Mathura in a time that is fictionally (mythically) called 
dvapara yuga. This human form of Narayana is meant for human welfare by way of 
destroying the evil, protecting the good, and preaching both the mdargas of pravriti and 
nivrtti. Although absolutely unaffected by the gunas or constituents of Prakrti, 
SriKrsna is the embodiment of divine qualities such as full of compassion (karunda), 
grace, bhakta-Vatsalya, bhakta-bhakti) for those beings human or non-human who 
surrender themselves to him unconditionally. This kind of sagunatva (qualifiedness) 
should not be confused with gundnvita (constituted or affected by the gunas or strands 
of Prakriti such as sattva, rajas and tamas). In his human form also Krsna is nirguna. 
Sridhara attributes sagunatva to Krsna in so far as he is the source of qualities like 
compassion as spoken of above. Sridhara also explains the term saguna as not affected 


by the three gunas of Prakrti (gunena anabhibhita). 


The mythical leaning of Sridhara in identifying Krsna, the son of Devaki and 
Vasudeva with the metaphysical concept of Vasudeva as treated in both MBh. and VP 


(Santi Parran, 340, 40) that state that Krsna is called Vasudeva not because he is the 
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son of Vasudeva, but because of his omni-presence derived from the root vas (to 
exist). This is a clear case of his affiliation to the Bhagavata cult of the sdtvata origin. 
In VP (VI.5.82) Vasudeva is defined as the Reality that exists everywhere and in 
whom exists everything. Even the name Narayana as used by Sankara is also an 
epithet not attributed to any mythical character, but to the absolute Reality without any 


reference to its anthropological origin, i.e., a deity who sleeps on water. 


The fictional / mythical notion of Vasudeva-Krsna is logically correlated with 
the Rasa experience of Reality as suggested in the Upanisadic tests. Sankara 
repeatedly emphasizes that there is no other way of experiencing Reality than 
renunciation of all kinds of action, this renunciation causing knowledge (jndna). 
According to Sankara, therefore, experience of Reality is a conceptual cognition. In 
this context he opposes the Mimamsa view that one experiences Reality by 
performing Vedic rituals regularly, and asserts that even these rituals are the causes of 
bondage. The proper way to the experience of Reality is the true cognition of the self 
(Gtman) that is untouched with / distinguished from the material body that performs all 
worldly actions in association with sense and motor organs, ego, intellect and the 
psyche. Atman is also untouched with its six physical modifications such as birth, 
existence, growth, modification, decay and destruction. Yoga, according to Sankara is 
a strong adherence to such knowledge and constant meditation on it. By renunciation 
Sankara means karmasamnydsa. BG uses several words for explaining the nature of 
action such as karma, akarma, niskarma and vikarma. Performance of actions as 
prescribed by the Vedas with a view to attaining their auspicious results such as 
enjoyment of heavenly happiness is karma (svarga- kadmo yajeta); akarma and 
niskarma are used synonymously meaning performing actions without expecting any 
results; sometimes akarma also means inaction (BG II.47; III.5). Vikarma is the action 


proscribed by the scriptures. Sankara always adovates for renunciation as niskarma. 


Deviating from Sankara, Sridhara univocally pleads for bhakti as the only way 
of experiencing Reality, i.e., Vasudeva Krsna. He emphatically states that bhakti is the 
primary means of experiencing Reality, whereas jndna (dtmajfidna of Sankara) is the 


secondary. We quote Sridhara at length: 
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The very gist of the Gita is that only a bhakta can be released 
from the bondage of the phenomenal world gaining knowledge of the 
self by the grace of the Lord. That bhakti is the only means of salvation 
is proved by the very words of the Lord. In VIII. 22. Lord says, ‘Oh 
Partha, the ultimate Reality is experienced only by bhakti’. In XI. 44 he 
again instructs, “Oh Arjuna, my universal form is experience only by 
bhakti’. It is thus clear that only bhakti is the means of salvation. This 
primary means bhakti causes the conceptual cognition, secondary 
(avantara) in comparison to bhakti. The secondary-ness of the 
conceptual cognition is also spoken of in X.10, “I grant intellection 
(buddhiyoga) only to those who sing my glories constantly and 
consistently with their sincere love, so that they experience me.” In XIII. 
19 he says again, “only my bhaka experiences me by this knowledge.” 
All these words of the Lord prove that bhakti is distinguished from 
jnana that is the secondary function (vyapdara) of bhakti. The Lord states 
in XIII. 18, “Only he, who perceives the same truth everywhere, attains 
my bhakti.” In XVIII. 55 he states, “Only a bhakta cognizes me 
conceptually in different forms of my manifestation.” In these stanzas 
the Lord distinguishes between bhakti and jidana. Of course, the 
Svetdsvatara Upanisad mentions (II. 8; VI. 15), “ A man of knowledge 
attains salvation by knowing him. There is no other way of salvation.” 
But this statement does not contradict the voice of the Gita, because 
jniana is the secondary result of bhakti. For example, the statement 
“Wood cooks” does not contradict the cooking function of fire, the 
actual means of cooking. Therefore Svetasvatara states (VI. 23) “All 
this conceptual knowledge is revealed only to a person who cherises 
bhakti for both the deity and the preceptor (guru) equally”. Again 
Nrsimhapurvatakaniya Upanisad states (I. 7), “ The deity makes one 
experience the saviour Brahman after the cessation of the body.” The 
Kathopanisad also states (II. 22), “He is obtained only by him 


whomsoever He grants His grace.” All these statements as offered by 
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different scriptures complement each other. Therefore it is concluded 


that only bhakti is the cause /means of salvation. 


This is the very core of Sridhara’s epistemology of religious experience that he 
repeatedly presents in the different contexts of BG, VP and Bhp. If bhakti is the cause 
of jidna, then, Sridhara says, vairdgya (detachment) is the cause of bhakti (BG XV. 4). 
Detachment from the mundane experience of pleasure, pain and indifference, 
obviously, needs the knowledge that all this causes miseries, the only source of final 
peace being salvation or relish of eternal peace to be attained by bhakti. This 


experience should not be identified with the conceptual cognition of Reality. 


Il 


What is this bhakti, and how does it serve as a means of experiencing Reality? 
In its Paninian context the term means fondness, belonging to or coming of. One 
might translate the term as “love” in its widest sense. The root bhaj from which the 
word is derived also means division/share. The semantic complexity of the word 
bhakti, therefore, cannot allow a stereotype English translation “devotion”. The sense 
of mutual intimacy (Paroksa-nivrtti) that the term signifies is absent in devotion that 
refers to a monolateral behaviour. But bhakti is always bilateral. Sridhara states that 
the Lord is the bhakta of his bhaktas (bhakta-bhaktiman Bhp. X.87.1). As discussed 
earlier, the feudal servitude is absent in bhakti, because, whereas there is a 
spontaneous love inherent in the servitude of bhakti, the feudal servitude is a gesture 
of power politics. A subject serves the feudal lord because he is under the lord’s 
power, who is in all senses superior to him, and therefore, the distance between the 
two is unbridgeable. On the other hand, bhakta and bhajaniya are always intimately 
associated sharing each other’s feeling so much so that, at times, the latter serves the 
former even literally. Therefore the feudalist approach to bhakti fails to appreciate the 


semantic core of this concept. 


As Sridhara understands, noted in the passage quoted above, experience of 
Reality is not a conceptual cognition, because Reality itself is not an abstract concept. 


Reality is a character, perhaps best interpreted, a character of a fiction (not of history) 
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with perceptible forms and qualities that can be experienced directly. In other words, 
Reality is not an object of indeterminate perception, but a character of determinate 
perception, the perception that can be compared with the rasa experience of a 
theatrical audience. The interpretation we prorpose is sound because, as in the case of 
a theatrical audience, so also in the case of the experience of Reality sattva guna 
predominates. Visvanatha Kaviraja, a Sanskrit critic, contemporary to Sridhara 


explains the rasa experience as follows: 


Only a few reslish (an emotion as) rasa when sattva 
predominates (their consciousness). This rasa, they experience, is 
wholesome, self-expressive, self-illuminating, inseparable from their 


consciousness, and is the beatitude of an extraordinary character. 
(Sahityadarpana, U1.3) 


The bhakti experience of Reality is essentially a rasa experience of a theatrical 
audience primarily, though extended to the experience of poetry or fictional literature 
myth being its paradigm. This phenomenology of bhakti does not imply that Reality is 
an aesthetic object, because in the aesthetic experience of the theatre and poetry there 
is no mutual reciprocation between the aesthetic object and the subject who 
experiences. The ontology of theatrical performance and poetry being the 
consciousness of the audience, or of the reader, the question of reciprocation does not 
arise. On the other hand, there is an intimate reciprocation between Reality and 
bhakta, both being consciousness of two different orders — the former is universal, 


and the latter is individual. 


This ontological similarity and dissimilarity of Reality and bhakta granted, the 
question that arises is: what exactly is this bhakti by means of which bhakta 
experiences Reality? Patafijali uses the word [svarapranidhdna (1.23) as means of 
attaining the highest level of self-awareness, otherwise called samadhi. Pranidham 
means to turn or direct our whole attention upon one object (sarvakriyanam 
paramagurau arpanani tatphalasaninyaso va / [svararpita sarvabhavah, 11.45). But 
Patafyjali’s commentator Vyasa interprets this pranidhdna as a kind of bhakti. 


Patafyjali himself means “meditation on pranava” by the word pranidhdna. By 
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concentration on this pranava that signifies Isvara, the mind becomes one-pointed and 
fit for yoga. Correlating different commentators, S.N. Dasgupta interprets 


isvarapranidhana (Vyasa’s bhakti) as follows: 


This word, according to the commentators, is used in two 
senses in the first and the second books of the Patafyala Yoga 
aphorisms. In the first book it means love or devotion to God as the 
one center of meditation, in the second it is used to mean the 
abnegation of all desires of the fruits of action to ISvara, and this Iévara 
pranidhana in this sense is included under Krityayoga. Thus dedication 
of all fruits of action to Isvara, purifies the mind and makes it fit for 
yoga and is distinguished from the [svarapranidhana of the first book 
as the bhavana of pranava and Isvara is connected with actions and the 
abnegation of their fruits, whereas the latter consists only in keeping 
the mind in a worshipful state towards I$vara and his word or name 


pranava. 


By devotion (bhakti) Isvara is drawn towards the devotee 
through his nirmana citta of pure sattva and by his grace he removes 
all obstructions of illness etc. described in I. 30, 31, and at once 
prepares his mind for the highest realization of his own absolute 
independence. So for a person who can love and adore Ivara, this is 
the easiest course of attaining samadhi. We can make our minds pure 
most easily by abandoning all our actions to Isvara and attaining 
salvation by firm and steady devotion to Him. This is the sphere of 
bhaktiyoga by which the tedious complexity of yoga process may be 
avoided and salvation speedily acquired by the supreme grace of 
Isvara. 

(Yoga, 161-162) 


Sankara also agrees that bhakti is the best way of attaining salvation. But by 
bhakti he does not mean concentration upon or adoration of ISvara in any of its forms. 


For Sankara, bhakti means self-realization or search for the reality or self 
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(svarupdnusandhdnam/ svatmatattvanusandhanam: Vivekacudamani 32). But Sankara 
agrees with the commentators of Patafijali that abandonment of all our actions 
(sarvakarmasamnyasa) followed by our adherence to self-knowledge is the way to 
salvation. Thus Sankara’s conception of bhakti is in assonance with that of Patafijali’s 


commentators substantially, if not wholesomely. (Prologue to BG, XII.1; and passim). 


Sankara uses the word updsand, commonly meant worship, in its literal 
sense—to reach (upa-as) to be close to. According to him, updsand means “to reach 
the goal reasonably following the instructions of the scriptures, and remain stable in it 
with full concentration like the flow of oil.” (BG. XII.3) Bhoja explains Vy4sa’s notion 
of pranidhana as a special kind of bhakti in rather Sankarite terms, “Although, as 
instructed in the Vedic scriptures, knowledge of Brahman is the cause of salvation, 
meditation upon Isvara (Brahman) with bhakti, the symptom of which is love (prema- 


laksana bhakti), is also an alternative way to samadhi”. 


Patafyjali’s repeated emphasis on pranidhana is correlated with updsand and 
bhakti whereas his Isvara is identified with the Brahman of BG. His stress on Sraddha 
is also equally approved of. Sraddhd is derived from the root dha with the prefix srad 
meaning truth/faith/feeling of certitude in the object one desires or pursues to obtain. 
Vyasa explains sraddha as the tranquility of mind (cetasah samprasdda) caused by 
one’s absolute faith on the object of his persuit without any pinch of skepticism. This 
Sraddha sustains the yogin like a loving and well-wishing mother (kalydni jananiva). 
BG, in its great reverence for Pataijali devotes a complete chapter to sraddha (Chap. 
XVII), apart from its emphasis upon it in several other contexts, interpreting the 
notion exactly along the line of Vyasa. Both Patafijali and BG feel the inevitability of 
sraddha in pranidhana/upasana of Truth/Isvara/Bhagavan/Vasudeva Krsna. Bhakti, 
as it is treated in BG, is precisely attendance to Bhagavan with sraddha. The other 
meaning of bhakti, i.e., to have a share with/to participate in, revives in the Bhagavata 
treatment of bhakti, compared to the rasa experience of the audience as elaborated by 
the Saiva philosophers of Kashmir during the 9.10" centuries. Abhinavagupta 
explains the rasa experience as the participation of the audience (svatmdadnupravesa) in 


the asthetic object, the distinguishing mark of bhakti being the intimate reciprocation 
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between Bhagavan and bhakta. As already noted earlier, the English words such as 
devotion and devotional emotion are incept in explaining bhakti as it is treated in BG, 
VP and Bhp accommodating Patafjali’s ideas, doctrines and yogic practices in 


prescribing an easier/popular method for release from suffering. 


IV 


No orthodox philosopher has denounced the varnasrama structure of human 
life, not even in its preference to bhakti as the means of attaining the highest goal. 
Obviously BG stresses this structure, and all its commentators also endorse upon it. 
Regarding the last phase of samnydsa or karmasamnydsa, Sankara has elaborated 
different ways and practices that would bring the feeling of samnydsa, one of them 
being image-worship. He has composed various lyrics that adore Lord Siva and his 
spouse Parvati. Nevertheless, he has sung for Lord Krsna. Therefore, from religious 
point of view, Sankara cannot be classified as a Saiva or Sakta, opposing Vaisnavism. 
But as a philosopher or metaphysician he has been an ardent advocate of unqualified 
monism, although he has sincerely accepted the divinity of the incarnations of this 
unqualified Brahman. Precisely speaking, as already noted earlier, he explains the 
experience of Reality as a conceptual cognition, and, on this point, he does not 
subscribe to the aesthetic mode of the experience of Reality that the Bhagavatas 
preach substantially. A comparison of the views of Sankara and Sridhara in 


commenting the chapter XII of BG, makes the point clear. 


Krsna concludes the chapter XI, having made Arjuna visualize his Universal 
form, that only a bhakta can visualize this Reality, none other than him, no one who 
ardently performs the Vedic sacrifices, or practices the hazardous penance and 
austerity of yoga, or promotes human welfare by generous donation of money and 
other material commodities. It is only by bhakti that one can experience the Reality 
and can merge into it. Therefore, one should perform all the actions for him only 
(matkarma) renouncing all the worldly associations, one must be attached only to him, 
have no enmity with anyone and must be the best friend to him. By ananyd bhakti 


Sankara understands “singularly attached to Vasudeva” (the Vasudeva of VP not the 
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son of Vasudeva). By matkarma he understands “all the worldly actions performed 
only for his sake.” In this context Bhp. states (XII. 3.48) that it is only by absolute 
surrender to bhagavan that the self is purified, not by any other means such as 
education, prandyama, friendship, pilgrimage, coronation of deities, counting of 
mantras and generous donations. Correlating both the texts Sridhara writes that 
matkarma means the actions performed for the sake of Krsna, particularly considering 
him the highest goal and objective of life—the actions that are expressive of the 
absolute love for him, the actions that are recommended by the Bhagavata religion 
such as observation of Ekadasi fasting, worshipping Krsna (following the pdncardtra 
prescriptions) by vrata, observing piijd, carya and ndmasankirtana (matprityarthani 
yami karmani). By yoga/abhydsayoga Sridhara understands “remembering 
Krsna—his names and forms (as described in the upanisads, epics and puranas), and 
not the eight-fold yoga of Patafijali. Sridhara also differs here from Sankara who 
interprets yoga in this context as cittasya ekasmin dGlambana (concentrating the citta 
on one and only one point). But what exactly is that point? A dot? Or a sign of any 
kind? Any one object would really be meaningless unless that point is definitely 
mentioned. Patafijali means this point as an alphabetic letter as well as its 
sound—Pranava-(AUM). Ramanuja describes this point as the loving memory of the 
form of Lord Visnu that abounds in the qualities like absolute beauty, fondness, 
cordiality etc. But Sridhara means simply Srikrsna, the addresser of BG who is also 


the son of Vasudeva-Devaki and the Lord of the Satvatas/Vrsnis/Y adus. 


Vv 


The meaning of bhakti that emerges from the discussions made above is the 
worship of a manifest form of Reality in general, and of Vasudeva Krsna in 
particular.Considering him the highest goal of life, one must worship Krsna with 
absolute sincerity and intensity. For that matter, bhakti is a form of perceptual 
experience of determinate order. BG XII raises two fundamental questions in this 


context: (1) can there be bhakti for unmanifest/indeterminate form of Reality besides 
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this (worship) bhakti for the determinate form, i.e. SriKrsna himself? and (2) if so, 


then which form of bhakti is better? 


Krsna answers the first question in the positive, and his answer to the second 
question is slightly roundabout. Sridhara writes, that according to Krsna bhakti for the 
indeterminate Reality, without a name and a form, is valid. But among the two the 


bhakti for the determinate is better. We quote Sridhara: 


Now begins the Chapter XII that assesses the grades of bhkati of 
two types determinate (saguna) and indeterminate (nirguna) Previously, 
the chapter XI decides that among all the varieties of worshippers the 
worshipper of bhakti category is the best as evident from the (Krsna’s) 
statement “he who, considering me the highest goal (of his life), 
performs all his actions in love for me is my bhakta.” In chapter IX (in a 
number of stanzas such as 11, 14, 16-34) Krsna assures that his bhakta 
who worships his human form is never destroyed. Chapter VII asserts 
that the best one is the bhakta who is also yogayukta jnani. Chapter IV 
directs “‘you will cross this sinful sea by the float — of wisdom”...... 
This way when both bhakti and jndna are appreciated Arjuna requests 
Krsna for specifying the means of worship. “But among the two, those 
who dedicating all the actions to you (in your manifest form), visualize 
your universal form worshipping it as omnipotent and omniscient, and 
those who worship your unmanifest, indestructible and indeterminate 


form, who are the better? 


As it appears, Sridhara counts the first type of worshippers as bhaktas, because 
he uses the word bhakta for them and not so for the latter, whereas he uses the word 
yogavid for both the types. According to Sridhara, Krsna considers bhaktas better 
than the latter type of worshippers. According to him the determinate experience 
called bhakti is easier for the body-holders (dehavadbhih). BG’s conception of vyakta 
(vi-aij + kta) signifies a perceptual form with a name, implying a philosophical 
proposition that anything perceptible is also an object of verbal cognition. Patafijali’s 


Pranava-worship is not a vyakta worship. In spite of the acoustic character of Pranava, 
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it is not a fictional character like that of Visnu and his incarnations. Therefore a 
worshipper of the Patafijala school is not a bhakta, even though he is a yogin or 
yogavid. According to the Bhagavata tradition, pranava-updsand is aksara (literally 
meaning “indestructible”, in common use, “a letter.) upadsand. Pranava, therefore is 
the avyakta form of Vasudeva; and as BG says, this avyakta/aksara updsand is more 
difficult for a body-holder, than the updsand of Visnu in his vyakta forms as described 
in the epics and puranas. This updsand is bhakti and it is by this means that one can 
experience the Reality easily and delightfully, an experience that can be compared to 
the experience of worldly reality by the theatrical audience, the experience that is 
called rasa. Sridhara is, therefore, of the opinion that the authorities of BG and Bhp 
categorically instruct the worship of SriKrsna, the embodiment or vyakta form of the 
avyakta/ aksara/ Brahman signified by Pranava. All the forms of the first person 
Krsna uses in BG, such as I, my, me, refer not to Pranava, but to SriKrsna the son of 


Vasudeva-Devaki. 


The chapter XII of BG instructs four alternatives of bhakti (1) pinpointing 
attention on SriKrsna, (2) constant and consistent practice of remembering SriKrsna’s 
image and qualities, (3) practice of Bhagavata rituals such as nama kirtana, fasting on 
the day of ekddasi, worship of the image of Krsna and (4) surrender of the results of 
all the actions one performs as recommended by the scriptures. According to Sridhara, 
as Krsna instructs, this last alternative is the best one for those who are unable to 
practice any one of the former three. In fact all these four methods are the ways of 
bhakti that causes SriKrsna’s grace (prasdda) that is salvation itself. Sridhara 
concludes: “The way of worshipping the avyakta Brahman is difficult and full of 
obstacles. Therefore a clever one must adopt the way of bhakti, i.e., worship of the 
lotus feet of SriKrsna, the best and the most delightful way (to the somum bonum of 


human life).” 


On the other hand, according to Sankara, who does not subscribe to the 
Bhagavata tradition, renunciation of the fruits of action is the best one. The terms 
matkarma and matkarmaparama refer only to this karmasamnydsa not to the 


Bhagavata practices of worsipping the image of SriKrsna etc. Knowledge of the self 
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dawns best by this karmasaninydsa. In explaining BG XII. 5 Sankara does not 
distinguish between difficult and easy ways as Sridhara does. For Sankara there is no 
easy and delightful way to self-realization the ultimate goal of human life. He does not 
find any mention of distinction between vyakta and avyakta, klesa and aklesa in this 
chapter. Mention of only avyakta is made by BG and its updsand by all the four 
alternatives is always difficult. Self-realization is extremely difficult indeed, by 
whatever means one chooses. The personal pronouns such as aham, mayi, mam all 
refer not to SriKrsna the soon of Vasudeva-Devaki, but to ISvara, Brahman 
conditioned (upahita) by maya, assuming a human form. On experiencing oneself as 
Isvara (aham Brahmasmi), the relationship of worshipper and worshipped appears 
self-contradictory. None would desire to be a worshipper having experienced oneself 


as Isvara. In Sankara’s explanation, therefore, ipdsand of aksara is the best one. 


VI 


The difference between Sankara and Sridhara now appears clear enough in 
understanding bhakti as the epistemology of the Bhagavata religion. Bhakti is not a 
cult as it is sometimes misunderstood. It is an epistemological doctrine that is 
specifically advocated by the Bhagavata religion. In the Bhagavata context, the term 
designates the ecstasy of experiencing the qualified Reality, the relish of Reality 
compared to the relishes of the theatrical performance as explained by Bharata’s 
doctrine of rasa. But extending Bharata’s doctrine, the Bhagavata notion of bhakti 
elevates rasa above its subjective limitations: if the individual (self) relishes the 
universal (Brahman), the reverse is also the same. If Devaki relishes Krsna as her son, 
as well as herself as the mother of Krsna, Krsna also relishes himself as the son of 
Devaki as well as Devaki his mother. If the gopis relish Krsna as their lover, Krsna 
also relishes gopis as his beloveds. If Kamsa relishes his enmity with Krsna, Krsna 
also relishes his enmity with Kamsa. Thus the whole existence itself is wholesomely 
beatitude- rasamaya. It is this way that the Bhagavata philosophy appreciates the 
Upanisadic concept of Reality as dnandamaya. The readers of Bhp repeatedly note 


that the parents of Krsna invariably prefer the relish of their parenthood to their 
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conceptual cognition of Krsna as the Reality. Yosoda does never care for cognizing 
the whole universe inside Krsna’s mouth, for cognizing his omnipotence in killing 
several demons, the Kaliya snake and raising the Govardhana hills. What she cares for 
is only Krsna her son, as naughty as lovely, in whom is submerged her entire 
existence and awareness. On the other hand, Krsna prefers every particle of Gopa, 
Mathura and Dvaraka, and for that matter of the whole earth, to his divine abode so 
much so that even the gods have to remind him for his return. This wholesome ecstatic 
reciprocation between the heaven and the earth, humanity and divinity is bhakti. But, 
in this reciprocation, the most important factor to be noted is the loss of all the 
subjective limitations. Devaki must forget that she is identified by any other 
designation than Krsna’s mother. Gopis must forget that they are any other (mother/ 
daughter/ sister/ wife) than Krsna’s beloveds. There must be the complete rise of 
sattva in the consciousness of the subjects so that the other two constituents rajas and 
tamas must be wholly predominated to expel the slightest touch of ego. The moment 
the gopis felt the pride of being the beloveds of Krsna who carried them on his 
shoulders, they were mercilessly thrown away by him. Bhakti is required not for 
human beings only. The divine beings also need it for their ecstatic experience of 
unification. The Kenopanisad cites an example where Indra, Agni and Vayu all are 


vanquished by Reality for their ego. (III-IV) 


Bhp mentions nine modes (laksana) of bhakti or worshipping the determinate 
forms of Visnu, particularly Krsna. (VII. 5.23): listening, singing, remembering, 
serving the feet, worshipping, glorifying, wholesome servitude, friendship and self- 
surrender. Sridhara explains servitude as surrender of all actions, friendship as 
absolute faith; self-surrender (4tmanivedanam) means abandonment of all worries and 
enxieties (regarding the self-existence) as even the domestic animals do not bother for 
themselves when bought or sold. According to Sridhara, all these modes are not 
independent of each other. They are to be taken together for constituting the whole of 


bhakti. 


Sridhara further explains (VII. 1.25-31) that there is absolute negation of 


individuality in bhakti. Although he does not clarify the nature of this negation, it 
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seems, he admits of the awareness of sexuality, rejecting all other domestic, social, 
political and cultural identies. By whatever means possible, one should fix up 
(nivesya) the mind in Krsna: even as the object of enmity (dvesa), fear (bhaya), 
affection (sneha), adoration (bhakti in the limited sense), relationship as a relative 
(sambandha). Even sexual partnership is also allowed (kama). Characters like 
Sigupala, Kamsa, Yudhisthira, Narada and the Vrsnis are all the bhaktas of Krsna by 
way of making him the object of their enmity etc. respectively. Any one of these 
relationships with Krsna directs one’s attention to him, and one is thereby released 
from all sins attaining salvation. There is even no harm if a woman treats Krsna as her 
sexual partner as in the case of the gopis, apart from the filial relationship of Yosoda 
and others. Of course, Sridhara does not appreciate any kind of schizophremic frenzy 
in bhakti, nor does he appreciate transsexualism or transvestism as noted in some of 
the Alvars discussed earlier (puruse ca purusasya kamadsambhavat). Krsna being a 
male character the bhakti experience of him can only be in terms of normal human 
relationship. VP mentions that one should be intoxicated by love for Visnu in the same 
way a young woman is smitten with lust for a young man or vice versa. (Dasgupta; 


IV, 423) 


Bhp prescribes (VII. 7. 34-35) that a bhakta should perceive the whole creation 
as Krsna, utter and describe his names, qualities and activities while singing, dancing, 
laughing, shedding tears overwhelmingly and shamelessly (gatatrapa) as if he was 
possessed of by an evil planet (grahagrasta). But Sridhara does not seem to appreciate 
such schizophrenic feats, although he appreciates the gestures expressive of the 
predominance of sattva in the consciousness of a bhakta, such as tears horripilation 
and choaked voice as recommended by Narada’s Bhakti Aphorisms (68, 70). These 
behavioural gestures expressive of the rasa experience are common with those of the 
audience of the theatre and poetry. Sridhara repeatedly recommends unconditional 
surrender to Visnu with bhajan, company of saints, servitude to the preceptor (guru 
Susrusd) as the necessary constituents of bhakti (Bhp. X-87.18-41, VII.8.30) that pave 
the way for relishing Reality. Bhakti is the means as well as the end of experiencing 


Vasudeva-Krsna. 
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Vil 


Relevant to bhakti is the episode of Rasa-dance of the gopis and Krsna as 
narrated in Bhp. The erotic relationship of the gopis with Krsna is considered as one of 
the characteristics of bhakti by Bhp and Sridhara. This relationship comes under 
dtmanivedana interpreted as dehasamarpanam by Sridhara (VIL.5.23) who 
categorically mentions that the milkmaids attend Krsna by their erotic relation (kama), 
and there is absolutely no immorality in such relationship because this relationship 
should not be treated as any ordinary sexual union. Krsna says (X.22.26), “The sexual 
desire aimed at me cannot be interpreted as a sexual desire (in its ordinary sense).” 
The contradiction apparent in this statement is ruled out by Sridhara: “When divinity 
itself is the object of sexual passion, the passion itself loses its burning character, 
resulting, therefore, in the experience of the highest bliss.” On the other hand, the 
ardent passion of the milkmaids for Krsna has been treated as the paradigm of bhakti 
(Narada Aphorism 21: yathad vrajagopikanam). The reason for this treatment is the 
rasa attitude to bhakti. Bharata and his commentator Abhinavagupta consider srngdra 
rasa the core of all other eight rasas including Santa, that Abhinava adds to Bharata’ s 
eight categories. Besides, in the Bhagavata tradition itself, as already noted earlier in 
the present work, hlada or hladini potency of Visnu has been considered the most 
significant of other potencies. According to the Alvars this hlddini potency is 
represented by the sexual passion of the milkmaids for Krsna. Thus the defining 
character of rasa (Gnanda or beatitude) of Brahman is essentially this srigdra rasa as 
represented by the relationship of the milkmaids and Krsna. But in the context of 
bhakti, the emotion of rati (manifested as srngdra rasa in the theatre and poetry) is 
controlled by dasya (servitude) and datmanivedana (self-surrender). Any feeling of 
vanity (atmabhimana) destroys bhakti. As Bhp narrates, the milkmaids who suffered 
from the vanity of being the beloved of Krsna were immediately rejected by Krsna, let 
to pine for the separation and rectification by repentance and realization of their flaw. 
The theoretical implication of this relationship is that love is a bilateral relationship 
where both the partners are required to expel the feeling of vanity in their surrender to 
each other. This is the central lesson of rasa that Bhp contributes to the philosophy of 


love. 
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The controversial character of the rdsa episode in Bhp deserves an examination 
in the present context, because rdsa has been considered the paradigm bhakti 
experience of Reality by such authorities as Narada. The rdsa of Bhp evolves as a 
philosophical phenomenon from its poetic context in HV through its aesthetic 
treatment in VP. HV’s treatment (II.20) of the episode is along the line of heroic 
tradition: the boy Krsna defeats Indra and saves the cattle of the cowherds from heavy 
rainfall by faising the Govardhana hills miraculously. Impressed by his miracles, the 
cowherds treat him as a divine being under the guise of a superman. But Krsna feels 
embarrassed by such treatment and requests them to treat him with cordiality rather 
than with any awe, because he says, he is a cowherd like any other of this community. 
Having smered his body with cowdung, he then arranges bull-fight and boxing 
competition among the cowherds. He does all this in addition to defeating Indra with a 
chivalric spirit that attracts the milkmaids whom he wants to enjoy. The milkmaids are 
also passion-struck and long for Krsna (ratipriya). Having ignored the restrictions of 
their parents, husbands and brothers the milkmaids move around the village of Vraja, 


meeting Krsna at nights, and enjoying him in various amorous ways. 


In this phase of the episode, Krsna emerges as a chivalric hero as common in 
the epical traditions of the world literature. The milkmaids of the pastoral abhira tribe 
are promiscuous, their amorous relation with Krsna being therefore natural. Their 
disobedience in this matter is somehow tolerated by their guardians, may be owing to 
their obligations to Krsna’s saving the whole community along with the cattle. HV 
does not raise any question of sin or immorality in such extramerital relationship. The 
question of age-bar in sexual relationship has not also been raised, may be, because of 
the irrelevance of this discipline in the tribal community. During the time of the 
composition of HV (prior to VP) the Brahminic law-makers had already prescribed 
that the female partners/wives must be twenty years younger than the male 
partners/husbands. (Meyer:58) Many of the milkmaids are older than Krsna. But the 
question regarding the way of a single man’s enjoying several women simultaneously 
remains unanswered, unless the authority of Vatsyayana’s prescriptions of such 


phenomenon is accepted. 
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However, HV names this context of Krsna’s relationship with the milkmaids as 
“Krsna’s erotic play with the milkmaids” (Sr7Krsna-gopi-ratikrida). This erotic play is 
a necessary constituent of the character of a chivalric hero who receives grand 
welcome and ovation from the members of his community on performing the heroic 
deeds to save them. The Vedic rivalry between Indra and Visnu comes to an end in the 
classical Vaisnava mythology where the latter defeats the former with a compromise 
that the latter is considered as the later-born to the former. Visnu is thus described as 
the younger brother of Indra (next to Indra= Upendra). Thus in HV, defeated finally, 
Indra comes down to Krsna for coronating him who is now called Govinda 
(Indra/Lord/Protector of the cattle), with a request for cooperating Arjuna (Indra’s son 


born from Kuntt) in protecting the earth from the damage made by evil forces. 


In the second phase, the carnal relationship of Krsna and the milkmaids is 
promoted to an aesthetic level in VP (V. 13) that examines also the moral perspectives 
of this relationship. The reasons for such promotion, such change of the literary 
pattern as common to the tradition of heroic poetry, might be the changes in social 
attitude and status of the Brahminic culture during the early Gupta period that 
produced Manu’s Laws where the extramerital relationship of the tribal community is 
proscribed rigorously and the role and freedom of women have been strictly codified. 
Thus the heroic character of the extramerital relationship protrayed in HV needs a 
different treatment altogether. Omission of this episode is not possible owing to the 
authentic status of HV that introduces it. VP, therefore, raises the question of morality 
of such relationship and answers it from a metaphysical point of view that Krsna being 
Visnu the ultimate Reality in a human form, there is no ontological difference between 
the husbands of the milkmaids and himself. Besides, VP proposes that this relationship 
is more aesthetic than merely physical. Krsna and the milkmaids enjoy themselves in 
participating in a dance called rdsa as mentioned by the masters like Bharata. The 


episode narrated by VP is as follows: 


Having performed the chivalric deeds (defeat of Indra etc.) Krsna affected by 
autumnal environment wishes to enjoy the milkmaids erotically (manascakre ratim 


prati). Separated from his elder brother Balarama, he sings melodies that attract the 
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milkmaids who reach the place where Krsna is present. Their minds are completely 
immersed in Krsna who is no other than the phenomenal manifestation of the absolute 
Reality. In this state of immersion (tanmayata) some of them accompany his melody, 
others utter his name repeatedly, some others approach him physically, others, unable 
of going out of their houses (because of the restrictions imposed by their guardians) 
meditate on Krsna’s form. Some of them even leave their corporeal bodies by 
arresting their breath, thus they attain salvation. Then Krsna, desirous of performing 
rasa, keeps away from the milkmaids, a gesture of love-in-separation. In his absence, 
the milkmaids, possessed of by their passion for Krsna mimic him erotically. Finally, 
in their search for Krsna they discover him on the bank of the Yamuna where Krsna 
the archetypal lover satisfies them by all possible ways. They dance the rdsa—Krsna 
holding their hands one after another moving in a circle accompanied by appropriate 
melody. Immersed in ecstasy the milkmaids embrace Krsna, kiss him, Krsna 
reciprocating appropriately as well. The milkmaids thus enjoy Krsna disobeying their 
guardians whereas Krsna the all-pervading Reality is present not only in the company 
of the milkmaids, he is also present in their husbands, guardians and in all other 
creatures of he whole universe. This is how VP treats the relationship metaphysically 


as also aesthetically. 


In commenting on this episode, Sridhara endorses upon Visnucitta defending 
the relationship on metaphysical ground as proposed by VP itself. Sridhara further 
comments that Krsna’s love for the milkmaids is only natural, appropriate for his age 
(avasthocitam capalyam). Anticipating an opposition that Krsna being the ultimate 
Reality, as asserted in BG, who assumes his human body for destruction of vice and 
restoration of virtue should not have committed adultery himself, Sridhara answers 
that this relationship cannot be considered adultery because of the omnipresence of 
Krsna. Besides, the milkmaids are bhaktas of Krsna; therefore by satisfying their 
desire, he, in fact, releases them from all their sins and bondages of life. By such 
desire, as well as by the satisfaction of such desire the milkmaids finally merge into 


Krsna experiencing the ecstasy considered the somum bonum of human life. 
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Simultaneously, VP’s aesthetic treatment of the episode is also an 
improvement over HV’s narration—whereas the heroic saga of HV reflects the 
sociology of tribal culture, VP’s rasa approach to Krsna’s ontology and the 
epistemology of the milkmaids in experiencing Krsna transform Krsna’s ratikrida 
with milkmaids to the rdsakrida of the Brahminic aesthetic tradition. In interpreting 
the rdsa play of Krsna Visnucitta refers to Bharata’s Natyasastra, and comments that 
the milkmaids merged themselves into Krsna through their amorous relation 
(kamadvara bhagavati layah). Rasa dance is an enactment (a nrtya- neither nrtta nor 
ndtya) of srfigdra rasa that has two structural characteristics: love-in-separation 
(vipralambha) and love-in-union (sambhoga). SriKrisna’s keeping away from the 
milkmaids represents vipralambha whereas the final union in dance is sambhoga. The 
gestures of the milkmaids in their separation from Krsna, i.e., uttering his name, 
imitating his manners etc. are all prescribed by Bharata as the necessary expressive 
signs of the separated partners of love. Visnucitta defines the Rasa as a circular dance 
of males and females holding the hands of one another. There might be as many as 
sixty-four couples singing and dancing with both low and high tempos 
(masrnoddhatam). Sridhara’s agreement with Visnucitta is implied by his quietly 


passing over these stanzas. 
Vill 


It appears that the moral, metaphysical and aesthetic justifications for Krsna’s 
amorous relationship with the milkmaids were not sufficient to meet the criticism of 
the non-Bhagavata communities of Brahminic culture. Over two centuries later, Bhp 
reconstructs the episode in five chapters of the Book Ten (29-33) following the three- 
fold structure of sringdra as prescribed by Bharata and maintained by the poets like 
Kalidasa: purvaraga (first meeting), viraha/vipralambha_ (separation) and 
punarmilana (final or re-union). Krsna does not enjoy the milkmaids straight. Afforts 
have been made to relegate both Krsna and gopis from committing adultery by any 
extramerital relationship. Their relationship is treated metaphysically and structured 


aesthetically with due social recommendations. 
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The fight against Indra is won by Krsna. The cowherds of Gopa have adored 
him duly. Autumn arrives with its characteristic cool and calm filling the nocturnal 
environment with the fragmence of miallika flowers. Krsna performs melodious music 
at nights stimulating sexual passion of the milkmaids (anafgavardhana) who are 
completely possessed of by the Krsna-consciousness (Krsna-grhitamdnasa). Leaving 
back their husbands and guardians at home they approach Krsna at forest and pray for 
his union. But Krsna dissuades them from such sinful desire for adultery as of theirs. 
But the answer of the milkmaids constitutes a metaphysics of sexual love that has 
been illustrated by the female Alvar named Andal almost during the same time of the 
composition of Bhp. The discourse of Suka the narrator of the episode projects this 


philosophy a few stanzas earlier: 


Manifestation of the unmanifest Reality in the phenomenal (human) form 
constituted by three gunas with a predominance of sattva is meant for human welfare. 
Men and women attain salvation (are united with Reality) by bestowing their 
phenomenal emotions such as all kinds of love and affection, (erotic, philial, cordial 
etc.) anger and fear on this manifested form of Reality—Krsna. Earlier, in chapter 22 
the same is also stated by Krsna himself (to the milkmaids), “erotic passion (kama) of 
those who meditate upon me transcends the very phenomenal nature of this passion.” 
The milkmaids of Bhp in this present context are remarkably different from those 
presented in both HV and VP. The language that expresses their passion for Krsna 
forms the foundation of a possibility of sublimation of eros the most disturbing as well 
as activating of human emotions by surrendering it to the ultimate Reality manifest in 
a phenomenal form. The language spoken by the milkmaids is extremely concincing 


by its poetic logic. 


Finally, the milkmaids convince Krsna that they have confirmed their 
consciousness on him as the sole centre of their existence — past, future and present. 
On the completion of this parvardga, Krsna vanishes for a while for testing the 
sincerity of the gopis, and in response to their severe agony due to this separation 


Krsna is finally united with them. 
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This promotion of the heroic love of HV to the metaphysical love of Bhp 
through the aesthetics of srigara rasa of VP is a remarkable sign of the cultural 
interrelationship of the tribals and the Aryans. Nevertheless, the orthodox leaders of 
the Brahminic culture were not prepared to franchize the promiscuity of the abhira 
women in the guise of metaphysical love. The Bhagavatas therefore added a new 
anecdote for the Brahminic franchization. Bhp. X.22 thus adds an episode where the 
unmarried milkmaids worship the goddess Katyayani for obtaining Krsna as their 
husband. In his commentary Jiva Gosvamt (16" c. AD) refers to the Paficaratra text 
Gautamiya Tantra that recommends such worship. The milkmaids observe this 
worship with penance and austerity for a month. But on the last day of this worship 
they commit an error in taking bath undressed — a sign of the habits of the women of 
abhira tribe. However, Krsna rectifies them by a minor punishment in taking away 
their clothes and asking them to come out of the river with folded hands so that they 
should expose their whole body to Krsna as a sign of their complete surrender. The 
abhira women are properly educated here, as also are purified for their union with 
Krsna by surrendering him the last resort of a woman; i.e., lajja, by allowing 


themselves to be stripped off completely. 


Bhp, thus, tries its best to defend Krsna’s extramerital relationship with the 
gopis relegating him from the common accusation that he seduced the tribal women. 
As the text presents, there is absolutely no seduction. The women themselves want 
Krsna as their husband and finally obtain him so by rigorous religious worship and 
purification. But this additional treatment opens up avenues for further criticism 
instead of resolving the central csisis. If the unmarried girls obtain Krsna as their 
common husband (pati), then the social and moral blemishes are removed, even if the 
time factor and age factor do not allow such marriage. As the text mentions, Krsna is 
only seven (saptahdyana) years old at the time of rasa, whereas the girls are fully 
matured. If the whole affair is metaphysical including even the word “husband”, then 
why the questions of marriage and husbandhood that legalize the extramerital into 
merital relationship, arise at all? On the other hand, legalized merital relationship 
nullifies any sense of sacrifice that the milkmaids make for obtaining Krsna. It is but 


natural and necessary that a wife should join the husband sexually. Nothing 
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metaphysical is there in such relationship, nor is there any need for secrecy here. 
Further, the milkmaids, who participate in the rdsa are, said to have left their 
guardians including their husbands at home. If Krsna has accepted all of the 
milkmaids as his wives, then why should he dessuade them from their union with him 
advising them to avoid such serious sin as adultery? It is also improper to think that 
some of them are his wives whereas others are not, because Krsna treats all the 
milkmaids equally as paradard married or unmarried. Sridhara evidently confronts 
probles: he states in the context of VP that Krsna’s amorous relation with the 
milkmaids is only natural, appropriate for his age. But, in the context of Bhp he is 
unable to assert this interpretation, because a boy of seven years is certainly not fit for 


any amorous relationship. 


Considering all these factors of complicacy Sridhara concludes that we should 
not think of any erotic relationship at all (merital or extramerital). Bhp states that 
Krsna enjoys rasa (or srngdara rati) only having recourse to his inherent and integral 
[upasrita] potency called maya or yoga maya. In other words, in the languge of 
Sridhara, he does this in his tdtasthya form, not in his svarupa form. When Krsna is 
atmarama (self-immersed /self-relishing), his enjoying or relishing anything other 
than himself is only self-contradictory—an incvitable linguistic contradiction. He 
cannot be a victim to passion, rather making passion itself fall a victim to him. He is 
the cupid of cupid, has arrested the whole of passion in himself (atmani 
avaruddhasaurata). There is no reference to any erotic relationship in the episode of 
rasa (Srigarakatha vyapadesa). “We therefore”, writes Sridhara, “contend that the 
five chapters narrating the rdsa episode reflect the transcerdentality of the whole affair 
(nivrttipara)—nobody actually (or physically) enjoying passion anywhere, rather 
transcending it everywhere. (X 29.1) The highest bliss (paramasukha) lies in 
embracing Acyuta in meditation only (dhydnena prapta Acyutasya aslesena ya nivrtti 


paramasukhah X. 29.10-11). 


Obviously the issue of experiencing Reality now comes back to the object of 
meditation rather than any sense perception. Although HV, VP and Bhp all the texts 


mention physical union, and Bhp categorically mentions that some milkmaids are 
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physically united whereas some others unable of going out meditate on Krsna’s union 
with them, and Sridhara agrees with Visnucitta that one merges into bhagavan 
through kama, finally in the context of Bhp he reduces this immersion as a whole into 
the object of meditation (dhyana) interpreting the whole of rdsa relationship as nivrtti 
of passion. Along the same line, he would prefer to interpret other relationships, such 
as those of fear, anger and enmity as nivrtti of their sensuousness. Sisupala’s enmity is 
also a nivrtti, or in the language of Aristotle, is the catharsis (purgation) of this feeling. 
To conclude, then, Sridhara comes back to the rasa approach of Bhp to both the 
ontology and epistemology of Reality (Saguna and nirguna aspects of Reality being 
both the objects of consciousness, not of phenomenal reality, the literary narration of 
Reality ceases to be literal in its transformation or metaphorical manifestation 
(abhivyakti of Abhinavagupta) suitable for relish (@svadayogya), whereas the nirguna 
aspect being the object of conceptual congnition that cannot be relished so. Bhakti 
experience, understood in the light of rasa experience, remains the paradigm of this 
experience, rather than being a kind of rasa, as some thinkers have reflected. Since in 
Bharata’s tradition syngdra is the paradigm rasa, in the Bhagavata tradition gopi- 
bhakti/srnigara-bhakti is the paradigm bhakti. Sridhara interprets prema as premarasa 
(X.22, 12-13). But the kind of reciprocation available in bhakti is absent in aesthetic 
experience. VisSvanatha Kaviraja, has therefore described aesthetic rasa as the 
sahodara (born of the same womb) of Brahmdsvdda (otherwise called bhakti by the 
Bhdgavatas) instead of identifying both on the ground of their common characteristic, 
ie, their perceptuality (saksatkara). Further, as an exercise or sadhana bhakti needs 
cultivation of the sattvic qualities prescribed by BG (Chapters XIV and XVII), without 
any reference to emotionalism, either literal or metaphorical. In Sridhara’s treatment 
there is nothing esoteric or obscure in this bhakti-sadhana. What he explains in the 
commentary on Bhp, Sridhara asserts, is in accordance with the Bhagavata cult 
(sampradayanurodhena) that strictly follows the tradition (paurvaparydnusaratah), 
Nothing new is explored by him. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Sridhara and the Bhagavata Eschatology: 
The Nature of Experience of the Ultimate Reality 


In comparing the Western philosophical traditions with those of the Indian, 
Karl Potter’s observations are noticeable: “the ultimate value recognized by classical 
Hinduism in its most sophisticated sources is not morality but freedom, not rational 
self-control in the interests of the community’s welfare but complete control over 
one’s environment—something which includes self-control but also includes of others 
and even control of the physical sources of power in the universe.” (1991:3). 
Discipline, self-control, rationality, piety, humanitarian generosity, social 
responsibilities and morality are all highly desired values of human life. But what is 
most essential is the final liberation from the miseries of human life. In a way, the 
Buddha anticipates the Socratarian control of passions and cultivation of moral values. 
Freedom from miseries, means for the Buddha, freedom from worldly desires and the 
rein of passions. So, for him, liberation is a state of vacuity (Siinyata), the analogy 
taken up to illustrate the difference between bondage and freedom being difference 


between the burning of a lamp and its extinction (nirvana). 


The post-Buddhist Mimamsa philosophers observe that liberation is the 
enjoyment of heavenly happiness by performing virtuous deeds (dharma) as 
prescribed by the Brahmana sacrificial rites in the Vedas. But other rival descriptions 
of the state of final liberation and the prescriptions of the means for such state are also 
offered such as purification of consciousness by certain esoteric practices of breathing 
exercise and meditation that lead to a state called samadhi almost on par with the 
Buddha’s nirvana. Samkhya and the Vedanta schools assert that liberation is an 
experience of the identity of an individual with the universal/ultimate Reality called 


the one Purusa (in isolation from Prakrti) or Brahman respectively. The Nyaya- 
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Vaisesika school argues for the attainment of liberation (apavarga) after death or 
cesassion of the physical existence of man (videha mukti) whereas other schools argue 


for this experience during the life-time (j7van-mukti). 


BG’s observation that the highest level of experience that human life aims at is 
absolute peace—a state of absolute calm and quietude (sdnti) that can be compared 
with nirvana (brahmannirvana IU. 11-12, V. 24-26, VI.15) that is attained not by 
resignation of worldly action but by renunciation: performing all the worldly duties 
surrendering the results to the Almighty/ultimate Reality. One should not fall a victim 
to cowardice by resigning the varieties of worldly responsibilities such as individual, 
domestic, social, moral, intellectual and emotional, but by meeting the challenges of 
all these responsibilities by fair means, not by compromising with the evil, because it 
is the evil which is destroyed by the good, finally, though after a great deal of 
struggle. One must not be dictated by the circumstances, but one must master them. 
BG, therefore, does not abstract the somum bonum of human life from phenomenal 
values, though directing the human mind toward the worship of the ultimate Reality in 
any one of its forms—determinate or indeterminate, with a note that the worship of 
the determinate form is always preferred to the indeterminate one, because the former 
is more natural, and therefore easier, for a human being (dehavdn). Remunciation, 
however, must also be distinguished from indifference and disinterestedness. BG 
instructs (XVIII.26) that one should perform one’s duties with enthusiasm (utsaha) 


and patience (dhrti). 


BG further directs our attention toward two different ways for the passing out 
souls—the white and the black / the northern and the southern / the solar and the lunar 
(VHI.23-26). One who performs righteous deeds, as prescribed by the scriptures, 
enjoys heavenly happiness for a time of relative duration; and once again comes back 
to the world by way of rebirth when the fruits of these deeds are exhausted (IX:20- 
21): On the other hand, one who attains the ultimate peace passes away by the white / 
northern / solar track not to resume the phenomenal form any more. BG’s observations 
(VHUI. 26) are echoed by Bhp. (II. 32; XI. 22. 37-39) though with a slight difference in 


mentioning that persons worshipping the gods other than Vasudeva / Krsna / Narayana 
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(The qualityless ultimate Reality) are reborn. In this context Bhp. follows MBh. (XII. 
350,5) that states that according to Kapila there is only one Purusa named Narayana, 
who is absolutely qualityless in himself, untouched by all worldly conditions, and yet 
is the superintendent of all phenomenal selves associated with their gross and subtle 
bodies, is the ultimate ground of all the cognitive and sense-experiences in their 
subjective and objective aspects. Persons living the ordinary life of desires with 
offerings to their forefathers are also reborn. As already mentioned earlier, according 
to Sridhara, the persons who are reborn, pass away with a liriga-sarira (symbolic 
body) constituted by the five subtle elements, the psychic entity infested by ego and 
the soul. This symbolic body assumes a gross physical body anew in its rebirth. As 
such, the reborn psyche suffers from absolute forgetfulness. Sridhara draws his views 
obviously upon BG that distinguishes different births of Krsna from those of Arjuna 
(IV. 5). Since in Krsna’s several rebirths or incarnations there is a continuity of his 
power of knowing (aluptavidyasakti: Sridhara) without any loss of the ego function 
because of his complete control over his change of forms, he is not delimited by time, 
and hence is aware of everything that is past, present and future. His experiences are 
not divided into internal and external as it occurs in case of ordinary persons including 
Arjuna. In correlating the Sankhya and Vedanta views on birth and death Bhp echoes 
the Upanisads that, like a caterpillar a person does not leave one body without 


accepting another at the same time (X. 1.38.44) 


I 


Liberation described as absolute peace without any touch of relativism has 
been said to be the experience of absolute identity of the individual with the universal 
soul. This is the view of the monists like Sankara. But Madhva classifies this bliss of 
liberation into four categories: sdlokya, sdmipya, sadripya and sdyujya. Sarsti is a sub- 
class of sayujya. None of these categories can, of course, be attributed to the nature of 
liberation the monists preach. Sdlokya is the bliss that the soul experiences in enjoying 
the existence (Joka) on par with that of the Lord and having continuous sight of Him. 
Samipya is the bliss due to the soul’s continuous residence near the Lord as the sages 


enjoy, Sdrupya is the bliss enjoyed by the Lord’s attendants who have outward forms 
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similar to that of the Lord. Jaya and Vijaya two porters of Visnu enjoy this bliss. 
Sdrsti is enjoyed only by the deities and various gods who can enter into and come out 
of the body of Visnu / Krsna at their own will, whereas sd@yujya means the entrance of 
the individual souls into the body of Visnu as identical with him. For Madhva 
liberation attained by bhakti or pure love (sneha) is experienced by human beings of 
the highest level and the gods (Dasgupta IV. 318-319). Sridhara is of the opinion that 
yogins are qualified by their hard penance to attain sayujya as well as sadriipya (VI.15 


santim samsdroparatim; matsamstham matsvariipa paramanirvanasvariipam). 


But for Sridhara the ecstasy due to bhakti is superior to that of sdyujya (BG IV. 
10) and this is attained only by the divine grace triggered by the grace of guru. The 
paths of sadhana are always too hazardous to be overcome by a common man. 
Therefore Sridhara prays to Sriguru ardently for grant of his rare grace that can save 
him from the hazards of sadhana (Bhp. X 87.31). Sridhara’s several verse 
compositions in Bhp, X.87 imply that liberation or salvation is experienced by human 
beings during their life-time. This salvation is an unworldly, extraordinary ecstasy 
attained not by any dialectical or discursive arguments and counter-arguments, not by 
any cultivation of rationality or ethical / moral values, not by any pursuit of emotional 
or philosophical ideal but only by unconditional surrender (sarandgati) to Narayana / 
Krsna /Vasudeva, the ultimate Reality, pure and non-dual consciousness who is also 
qualified by his profound love for those creatures (both human and non-human) who 
are absolutely dedicated to him. The essential quality that identify Visnu is his bhakta- 
bhakti / bhakta vatsalata- a lover of those who love him—recite his different names, 
listen to the narrations of his kindness in restoring the good by destroying the evil. The 
highest boon or grace for which Sridhara appeals to Srihari is not wisdom (jfidna), but 
only the anurdaga (love/attachment) for singing his glories. This anurdga is, in a way, 
salvation. But at the same time Sridhara quotes Nrsinihapirvatapani that (BG XIL.8, 
XVIII.78) speaks of salvation after the cessation of body side by side quoting Katha 
that mentions that the divine grace is attained in one’s life-time. The contradiction 
therefore seems to be apparent only. Once this anurdga or grace is attained (obviously 
in one’s life-time) the soul’s association with the body, either in its subtle or in gross 


form, is finally lost. The cessation of body (dehdnta), in this case does not inply death. 
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Dehanta is called death only if it causes rebirth. Hence, if there is no rebirth, the 


cessation of body is no more called ‘death’. 


If this anurdga or bhakti is itself salvation, then Sridhara seems to commit a 
contradiction by mentioning bhakti as the cause (hetu) of moksa. But in Sridhara’s 
thought, the cause and effect cease to have any chronological relationship when moksa 
is attained, the moment bhakti is granted by Visnu through the grace of guru. In this 
context Sridhara quotes a stanza from Abhinavagupta’s Gitartha Sargraha. Bhakti is 
relished only by a living being. The relishability of the ultimate Reality, otherwise 
called bhakti constitutes the centrality of Bhp’s preaching, interpreting the Reality as 


essentially rasa. 


In commenting on Bhp 1.1.3 Sridhara identifies rasa experience of bhakti with 
salvasion. That is nothing other than singing the glories of Hari/Krsna as 
recommended by the Bhagavata scripture (sdastra not purana or a fictional narrative). 
Therefore Sridhara says that the persons who have attained mukti also 
(muktairapi/alayam meaning not till Jaya or moksa but permeating/abhivyapya laya) 
sing the glories of Hari. Therefore, when salvation means singing glories of Hari, the 


question of this experience before or after death appears immaterial. 


Considered in this light, if salvation is nothing other than relish of rasa, 
relationship with Visnu or qualified Brahman in any of the eight or nine forms (in 
terms of emotions/bhdva) spoken of by Bharata and Abhinava, then mdyd is no more 
an obstacle for salvation, because bhdva (mental state) is itself a constituent of maya 
that is again constituted by three gunas. Relish of an emotion is itself a maya 
experience. If salvation is freedom from mdyd, then how can salvation be equated 
with rasa experience? The immediate answer to this question is that rasa is relished 
only when the sattva predominates one’s consciousness. The predominance of sattva 
being the sole aim of the Bhagavata cult, maya dominated by sattva ceases to be the 
cause of suffering. In other words, the experience or effect of mdyd in its sattva 
domination is the source of unadulterated ecstasy or Gnanda that signifies Visnu’s 
different phenomenal forms (with this predominance of sattva). Whereas a yogi and a 


monist Vedantin advocate for the absolute absence of all the gunas in both Brahman 
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and salvation, the Bhagavata cult prefers the predominance of sattva to the absolute 
absence of gunas that signifies no relish, but only a vacuity, an empty experience. A 
Bhagavata, therefore, prefers ther relish of rasa to vacuity of experience. In the 
Bhagavata tradition, therefore, one does not want to transcend mdyd, but to relish it. 
When Patajijali preaches “arrest of mental states” (cittavrtti nirodha) necessary for 
samadhi, the Bhagavatas advocate the relish of these mental states in their rasa 
(ecstasy) forms, because they are all the saguna manifestations of Reality in its sattva 
experience. Sridhara says (Bhp. X.87, 20, 38), “Let maya dance by your direction, Oh 
my Lord of Ecstasy, your grace will free me from its bondage (or rather, this maya 
will cease to be a bondage for me since I shall relish it as ecstasy). The relishability of 
Reality is then equated with the relishabitity of maya. The best example that illustrates 
this idea is the prayer of Prsni and Sutapa offered to Visnu not for the grant of 
salvation (apavarga), but for granting them a son like him. Krsna says, “as infatuated 
by the divine maya you didn’t ask for salvation but for a son like me. Since, nobody in 
this universe can be compared to me, I am myself born to you as your son.” (X.3.32ff) 
Quite significantly, experiencing Krsna as their son Devaki, Vasudeva, Yosoda and 
Nanda are all experiencing salvation not as the “vacuity” of Buddhism or of yoga and 
Vedanta, but as the supreme ecstasy of filial love. Yosoda does not bother to 
experience Krsna in his universal form on different occasions as much as she bothers 
for Krsna’s crisis caused by the different attacks of the demons and evil spirits. Even 
after experiencing the baby Krsna as no other than the ultimate Reality, Devaki prefers 
to experience him as her son and, in fact, experiences the most valuable ecstasy due to 
her filial love when she says, “Oh the divine one, I am now more worried about your 
safety that is at stake by Kamsa’s anger and enmity” (X.3.29-30). Similarly all the 
gods and sages prefer the ecstatic sight of the balagopdla at Nanda’s residence to the 
transcendental form of Hari. So is the case of the milkmaids experiencing Krsna 
erotically, the cowherd community experiencing him cordially and Kamsa and other 
demons experiencing him inimically. According to the Bhagvata cult, as it seems, 
salvation is not the experience of the transcendental as such, but the experience of the 


transcendental in its immanental forms. Sridhara says, “those great persons are indeed 
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rare who prefer immersion in the elixir of narratives that signify your glories to the 


four objectives of life (including salvation)”. (Bhp. X.87, 21) 


Il 


In the context of the nature of salvation or somum bonum of human life 
Sridhara speaks of the direct /immediate (sense) experience of Vasudeva / Narayana 
the saguna Brahman. (BG, 4.34; XVII, 70). Correlating the religious significance of 
nama and riipa with the philosophy of language discussed in Bhp. X. 87, Sridhara 
writes that the qualityless Brahman might be beyond the linguistic signification. The 
interpretation of the Vedic scriptures might be beyond the primary function (abhidha) 
of language. But in the context of a bhakta’s relish of Brahman in its saguna form 
(aparoksanubhiti), there is absolutely no necessity of the discursive knowledge of the 
linguistic function. One may be completely ignorant of the etymological meanings of 
the names of Visnu that one recites, but for the grace of Visnu the only requirement is 
recitation of these names with concentration and intensity (vyakulata). Two episodes 
from Bhp are cited by Sridhara, those of Ajamila and Dhruva (Bhp. IV. 8-9; VI.2.13- 
14). The former wastes his whole life by enjoying the passions without the slightest 
care for contemplating on the nature of Reality, maya etc. But at the time of death, 
afraid of the emissaries of the lord of death and out of his sheer foolishness that his 
beloved son named Narayana would save him from their clutch Ajamila goes on 
uttering his name by way of addressing him to rush to him. He does not know the 
meaning of Narayana (one who resides in water) either in its linguistic or in the 
religious context, i.e., a name of Visnu. What only is known to him is this much that it 
is just the name of his son as are several other conventional (yadrcchda) names. But lo! 
as the Upanisads say, the footless, headless, eyeless and earless Narayana immediately 
responds to Ajamila’s call. In this context Sridhara also comments that the mantra, 
even when it is constituted by merely the name of the deity, achieves its purpose. For 
the recitation of a mantra, no knowledge of its meaning is necessary; nor does its 
efficacy depend upon any interior disposition like faith etc. Lord’s image (miirti) is 
constituted by mantra the recitation of which is the perceptualization of this form. The 


emissaries of Visnu say, “The name of the Lord frees man from all his sins even if he 
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recites it to address somebody (other than the Lord) jokingly as an (meaningless) 
interjection, or even with disrespect. Just as a powerful drug is effective even when 
used by a person who does not know its potency, so too the name of the Lord is 
effective irrespective of the fact whether a man knows its power or not” (Bhp. VI. 2, 
14-19). Similarly, Dhruva the boy is completely ignorant of the nature of Vasudeva 
and the meaning of his mantra of twelve letters. But as he goes on reciting this mantra 
incessantly tolerating all the hazards that come on his way, Lord Vasudeva appears to 
him in His saguna form, and Dhruva’s suffering vanishes instantly at the sight of this 
form of Visnu. Sridhara referring to the power of language comments that, as in the 
cases of conventional names, when the addressee, ignorant of the meanings of the 
names and of the persons they refer to, utters the names the persons identified by these 
names approach him immediately, so also Lord Visnu does appear to the persons who 


utter His names without being aware of their linguistic significance. 


This kind of visualization (darsana / aparoksdanubhiiti, Sridhara, BG, IV.34) of 
the Reality explains the samipya nature of salvation spoken of by Madhva. There are 
other instances of this experience as narrated by Bhp. such as the cases of the elephant 
king and Prahlada (Bhp. VII. 2-4; VII. 9-10). Ardent prayer of the former for its 
rescue from the fatal attack of a crocodile and of the latter for the sensible appearance 
of the all-pervading transcendental Reality is immediately responded to by Visnu. The 
very sensible appearance of the Reality causes the liberation of both the beings who 
relish this visualization. This kind of liberation might be again counted under 
Madhva’s category of samipya. This relish of the visualization being an end in itself, 
nothing other (material / spiritual) than it is desirable. The very material existence 
dissolves at the sight of this absolute Reality (tasmin drste pardvare). On Prahlada’s 
glorification of Visnu’s Mam-Lion appearance, when the latter asks the former to pray 
for any boon he desires, Prahlada wisely hesitates (Bhp. VII. 9-10) to ask for any other 
boon than the eternal servitude to the Lord himself. Even in this context, (VII. 10.13) 
the limitations of the physical existence of a being is mentioned. Although one 
relishes the ecstasy of the visualization, the physical body will create obstructions 
because of its very nature of impermanence. Therefore even a liberated man will also 


suffer the limitations of the body. So the final immersion of the individual into the 
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universal is possible only after the liberated individual leaves the body (hitvd) at his 
own will, not by force as exercised by Time, because the liberated individual has 
already transcended Time. The eternal servitude that Prahlada desires refers to both 


samipya and sdlokya types that Madhva categorizes. 


It seems, although Sridhara draws upon Madhva on many points, he does not 
follow Madhva exclusively because of his affiliation to the mainstream of Sanmkarite 
Vedanta. Strictly speaking, Sridhara is not a dualist like Madhva, because his dualism 
is advaita oriented. Considered from the point of this logic of liberation, the 
individual’s relationship with the universal cannot be explained in terms of Madhva’s 
categories of liberation. The stock analogies of the relationships between the sea and 
the rivers, fire and the flickers, the sun and its rays along with the fictional approach 
of the Bhagavatas appear inadequate in explaining the nature of liberation, unless they 
provide any logical criteria for liberation itself. Madhva’s categories of liberation are 
only too emotional to find any logical ground. Sridhara, therefore, wisely avoids any 
adherence to such categorization although his notion of liberation as relish of the 


relationship between the individual and the universal remains conclusive. 


IV 


The issue whether man attains the highest goal, i.e., salvation after death or in 
his life-time remains controversial among the philosophers of India. Nyaya 
philosophers plead for the former whereas other orthodox schools plead for the latter. 
But the Bhagavatas dwindle in between the two. BG pleads for the former whereas 
Bhp speaks of bhakti and para bhakti. The difference between bhakti and para bhakti 
is associated with the difference between dharma and para dharma. The concept of 
dharma as understood by Sridhara has been explained earlier. Once again, a reference 
to his understanding of dharma appears relevant in the present context. Whereas the 
vaisesika Sutras (I. 1.1) define dharmas as the means (performance/action) to 
phenomenal prosperity as well as to salvation (after death), Bhp understands dharma 
as the action that is devoid of kitaba. Para dharma is the action that leads to the 


selfless form of bhakti (I-1.2; I. 1-2). So Sridhara speaks of a lower (a-para) dharma 
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of Mimamsa, as also spoken of by BG, that leads to the heavenly enjoyment. The para 
dharma, Sridhara says, leads to bhakti, the action that is meant only for the love (priti) 
of the Lord Visnu / Krsna /Vasudeva etc. This includes observation of ekddasi, (the 
eleventh day of a lener month), singing the glorious narratives and uttering the 
different names of Visnu while meditating upon his forms as prescribed by the 


Bhagavata scriptures (Bhp VI. 3.22). 


Thus bhakti is both sadhana (means) and sddhya (end) of human life. 
Apparently, this bhakti is higher than what is understood by moksa, kaivalya and 
apavarga spoken of by other systems of thought. In Bhp, Kapila states that (II. 25.33) 
the highest form of bhakti is superior to siddhi / moksa (I. 25.33). In VI. 14.5 Pariksit 
exclaims that a true bhakta of Narayana is rare among several millions of self-realized 
liberated (mukta/ siddha) persons. Suka observes that the wise ones, who find supreme 
solace by immersing themselves ceaselessly into bhakti, disregard the highest level of 
salvation (atyantika apavarga), because in bhakti all their goals are attained (V. 6.17). 
Sridhara comments that the loving surrender to Visnu is of the highest order of human 
experience, superior even to the highest level of apavarga, because, as Suka says, (V. 
6.18), Krsna bestows liberation rather easily; but he never allows so the supreme 
bhakti yoga (loving union with him). There are other Sanskrit expressions used for 
this experience such as paroksanivrtti (intimacy/ intimate communion) in XII. 6.10, 
13, and adhoksaja-Glambha (communion with the Lord who has absolute control over 
his sense organs and sense experience), brahma-nirvana sukha, moksa-Gtmaka-sukha 


(VII.7.37). 


Sita observes that brahma-darsana is the function of sattva-guna (I. 2.24) 
whereas the highest of bhakti is nirguna (UI. 29.7-12). This suggests that the former is 
due to one’s conscious efforts, whereas, bhakti, the highest level of experience—love 
evoked and nurtured by love—is a gift of Krsna the archetypal lover. A galaxy of 
characters in Bhp are said to have attained this goal after death. Prthu’s decease, 
however, should not be compared to that of a bhakta, because he is one of the 
incarnations of Visnu, and as such, he assumes and discards his physical existence at 


his own will. The passing away of Pariksit deserves attention in this context. Suka 
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advises him to prepare for his death by reciting the mantra, “I am Brahman, the 
supreme support, and Brahman, the highest goal am I.” Thus just before his death, 
Pariksit attains brahma bhiiti (XIL. 6.10, 13). As Sridhara interprets, the experience “I 
am Brahman” brings about the cessation of worldly miseries, whereas the experience 
of the reverse “Brahman am I” puts an end to the indirect relationship (paroksa) with 
Brahman by bringing the most coveted intimate/direct relationship or complete 
communion / identity with Brahman. This experience (of Pariksit) is the same as 
svarupasthiti of Prthu after his death (IV. 23.18). Unconditional consciousness is the 
identity of self. This is the final experience of a yogin as recommended by Patafyali 
(Sutra I. 2). But the difference is that whereas the Bhagavata pleads for this state after 
death, Patafyali grants this state in the life-time of a yogin. Both BG and Bhp 
repeatedly recommend that the best way to liberation is to recite the sound 


AUM/Narayana at the time of death. Suka advises: 


To remember Visnu at the moment of death is the highest 
fulfillment of human life, and this is obtained by samkhya, yoga and 
by dharma fully observed. Even the holy men, who are fully content, 
who are beyond the grip of the three gunas, (nirgunastha), find great 
relish in the narration of the qualities of the blessed Lord Visnu (I. 


1.5-7). 


The Sanskrit word guna carries two meanings in this context: 1) a strand of 
Prakrti and 2) qualities or characteristics of Visnu such as svariipa and tatastha as 
explained earlier. The purport of Suka’s statement is clear: one is released of all 
bondage (guna) by reciting / remembering/ contemplating the characteristics of Visnu 
the ultimate Reality. This hariguna-kathana otherwise called bhakti is the ideal way to 
release from the worldly miseries caused by the gunas of Prakrti. But the problem 
with a Bhagavata philosopher like Sridhara is that, entangled with the puzzles of 
metaphysics, he is unable to escape the terms and doctrines of the orthodox systems. 
His differentiation between the statements “I am Brahman” and “Branhman am I” is 
logically unsound. As guided by the Nrsimhapirvatapani of the Atharvaveda Sridhara 


advocates for the experience of liberation after death. But Sankhya, Yoga and Vedanta 
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systems believe in jivanmukti. If bhakti is both the means and end of liberation then 
the citation of terms like brahmabhiti, brahmaparoksa nivrtti, adhoksaja-Glambha 
appears a play with words. Similarly, pard bhakti and Gtyantika apavarga also appear 
figurative. Spiritual liberation is a unitary, wholesome experience. It cannot be 
compared with freedom in the modern world where one might search for the degrees 
or levels of freedom. In the spiritual context, one is either free, or not free, There 
cannot be an apavarga different from Gtyantika apavarga, or bhakti different from 
para bhakti. These differences are rather fictional used figuratively in the epical 
context of the Bhagavata cult as a whole. Sridhara, however, passes over these critical 


questions quietly. 


Similarly, death or cessation of the physical existence is no more meaningful 
for one who has had self-realization by whatever means possible or convenient. 
Logically, salvation transcends the relativism of birth and death. Salvation as somum 
bonum of human life must be experienced in this life itself as one experiences the 


other three objectives- dharma, astha and kama. 
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Epiologue 


Sridhara in the later Bhagavata cult 


The Bhagavata tradition that continued during the 15" and 16" centuries in 
different parts of India was immensely influenced by Sridhara’s contributions to this 
branch of religious thought. Speaking of the vaisnavism in Bengal led by Sri Caitanya 
(5" c. A.D), Professor S.K. De summarizes Sridhara’s influence: 

“The roots, therefore, of the Bhakti movement, which 
Madhabendra Puri is said to have started in Bengal and which Chaitanya 
carried forward and definitely shaped, must be sought in such traditions 
as originated from Sridhara’s great commentary on the Srimad 
Bhagavata, which was accepted with much veneration by the Bengal 


school. (1942:26) 


Krsna Das, Caitanya’s Bengali biographer, reports Caitanya’s 
acknowledgement of Sridhara as his mentor in learning Bhagavat lessons. (Das, 


2002:86) 


During Caitanya’s stay in Orissa, and his association with the eminent 
Vaisnavas who actively participated in the Bhagavata tradition centering around the 
deity Sri Jagannatha of Puri, Sridhara’s ideas, doctrines and ideals of Vaisnava rituals 
were held with high esteem, and were followed with great zeal and veneration. At the 
same time, Sankara Deva of Assam 6" c A.D.) who visited Puri also merged himself 
into this stream of the religious tradition acknowledging Sridhara’s ideas as the 
directives for the cult he spread in Assam. When the whole of the eastern zone of 
India was carrying on the Vaisnava movement under the spell of Sridhara’s authority, 
the northern and the western regions of India formed their faith and ideas on the 


model of Sridhara’s preachings. The advent of Islam that started in the 12" c. A.D. 
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was gradually picking up its momentum during the later centuries mounting its peak 
in the 16" century. Sridhara’s time was already aware of the anti-Hindu activities of 
Allaudin Khillij of which Visvanataha Kaviraja a Sanskrit rhetorician of Sridhara’s 
time speaks in his Sahitya Darpana (IV.14.6). Bengal was already affected by the 
Islamic rule and its anti-Hindu attitude. Caitanya therefore found Orissa the most 
appropriate location for propagation of his religious ideas under the patronization of 
king Prataparudradeva. Five Bhjagavata saints popularly known as Pantcasakha (Five 
Comrades) such as Jagannatha, Balarama, Yosovanta, Acyuta and Ananta shared the 
Bhagavata ideas with each other in their association with Caitanya, although differing 
from each other in formulation of their individual thinking. Among these comrades 
there were both brahmins and non-brahmins, and following anti-castism, a major 
principle of the Bhagavata cult, they strengthened their Vaisnvite tie in promoting the 
basic principles of this cult, even against the severe attack of the conservative 
fundamentalist brahmins. One of the historic achievements of these comrades in 
popularization of the Bhagavata ideas is the promotion of the regional language of 
Orissa. Jagannatha Dasa’s remarkable success in this programme is the Oriya 
transcreation of the Sanskrit Bhp. Jagannatha’s transcreation follows Sridhara’s 
commentary very closely, although exhibiting his original interpretations of the text in 
many contexts. As already mentioned, Sridhara is considered by this group of saints as 


an incarnation of Visnu compared to Vyasa. 


Other members of this group of Bhagavatas do not seem to be Sanskritists like 
Jagannatha. Nevertheless, their sincerity in religious practices and profundity in 
philosophical speculations as expressed in their works in the regional Oriya language 
prove the merit of their substantial contributions to the Bhagavata cult in general and 
to the history of Oriya literature in particular. In this regard, they deserve a healthy 
comparison with the South Indian Alvars in contributing to the Bhagavata tradition in 
their respective regional language Tamil. It is suggested that some of these five 
comrades were eclectic in correlating the Sakta tantric and the Buddhist ideas with the 
Vaisnavite philosophy. Thus unlike the ancient Vaisnava shrines of the South India 
such as Madura, Srirangam, Kancipuram and Tirumalai Hills, that were strictly 


committed to Visnu, the Vaisnava shine of Jagannatha Puri unified several non- 
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Vaisnava faiths and philosophies such as Saktism, Saivism and Buddhism. This is 
typically a follow-up of Sridhara who accommodates almost all these sects in his 
Vaisnava framework. Precisely, the Vaisnava faith and movement that continued from 
Sridhara’s time to the late 16" century in the different parts o this country—Orissa, 
Bengal, Assam, and the northern India were all profound by influenced by Sridhara’s 
writings. The way Sridhara correlated the Bhagavata literary corpus, BG, VP and Bhp, 
remains unique in the history of this cult, and has been destined to lead the subsequent 
movement of this cult in its integrated form. Although the different post-Sankara 
Vaisnava commentaries on the Brahmasitra develop several issues such as qualified 
monism, pure monism, dualism and dual-nondualism, none of them, strictly speaking, 
contributes to the Bhagavatism as such, they are all, in fact, schools of Vedanta, and 
Bhagavatism is neither a school of Vedanta nor an offshoot of it. It is altogether a new 
philosophy of religion founded on the faith and practices that originated some time in 
the post-Vedic period, continued for centuries and is reflected in different epics and 
Puranas without any necessary foundation on any established orthodox system of 
philosophy, although drawing upon them differently in different times. It is Sridhara 
who provides this philosophy with the mark of a system, on the ground of his 


understanding and interpretation of the three major texts - BG, VP and Bhp. 


I 


We now proceed on to view precisely some of the major notions and doctrines 
in the post- Sridhara Bhagavata tradition of India that are drawn upon Sridhara. The 
relishability of Reality in terms of relationship of the individual with the universal is 
the ontological paradigm of almost all the later Vaisnava thinkers. Ripagosvamt’s 
(16" c.AD) Ujjvalanilamani and Bhaktirasdmrtasindhu put up this view most 
elaborately. On the other hand, transexualism of the Alvars and in some way of 
Caitanya is notedly absent in Sridhara who does not seem to approve of the type of 
schizophrenic frenzy in singing the glories of Krsna as prescribed by Bhp. But 
Caitanya did approve of it while practizing it himself. The gopibhdava, so popular in 
Caitanya and his followers, does not appear to be the paradigm of love for Krsna in 


Sridhara, although in his view, the characteristic quality of Krsna is his love for his 
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lovers (bhakta-bhaktiman, bhaktavatsalata: Bhp: X. 87.1). In the context of rdasa- 
dance Sridhara describes Krsna as “the cupid of cupid’. In his view Krsna has never 
fallen a victim to Eros, since his rasa relationship with the milkmaids does not imply 
any erotic relationship compared to that of common men and women. It is not meant 
for any sexual pleasure of his own. He only fulfils the desire of the milkmaids, himself 
detached and untouched, as he participates in the dance under the spell of his own 
potency “Yogamaya”. The way the milkmaids worship Krsna is neither the only way, 
nor the ideal way. It seems Sridhara would have remained silent in the context of 


judging the excellence or uniqueness of Mira’s mode of loving and adoring Krsna. 


It has been often misunderstood that bhakti is antagonistic to jndna (Sharma, 
1987:41). In Sridhara’s view, jridna is secondary to bhakti, not antagonistic. He has 
recommended performance of the Vedic rituals, the routine rites of an household as 
recommended by the scriptures. Practice of the yogic methods of prandyadma and 
ajapa etc. is also recommended by him. But all this must end in bhakti. Once the 
sattva qualities predominate the consciousness triggering the attachment of the subject 
to the glories of the names, forms and activities of Krsna, all other practices appear 
redundant, if not useless. Sridhara believes that eternal servitude to Krsna is an end in 
itself, this servitude being inherent in all other ways of worshipping him. This view of 
bhakti might be called pure bhakti (suddhda), the adulterated (misra / jndnamisrda) 
bhakti being viewing bhakti as one of the means to liberation, as are others — self- 
knowledge, purification of consciousness etc. Sridhara has never classified bhakti into 
these categories, this classification being only implied. Liberation is nothing other 
than bhakti itself. Sridhara might be accused of religious dogmatism in interpreting 
salvation / liberation as an adherence to a sectarian deity. But this interpretation points 
to both strength and weakness of Sridhara, who is indeed a philosopher of religion, not 


a founder of any metaphysical system. 


Modern critics have categorized bhakti into saguna and nirguna placing 
Tulasidas under the former and Kabir and Nanak under the latter category (Sharma, 
1987: 69 ff.). But Sridhara does not subscribe to such classification. For him, as a 


follower of BG and Bhp, Reality is indeterminate in its unmanifest form that is 
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qualityless (advaya./ nirguna) as well as determinate in its manifest forms with a 
predominance of sattva guna though never affected by this guna. For Sridhara saguna 
means “not affected (anabhibhita) by any guna.” One is free to choose worship of 
any one of these aspects of Reality; but the truth is that the path of the avyakta 
(nirguna) worship is hazardous for human beings, not a forbidden one indeed. Kabir’s 
bhakti is identified as nirguna because of his rejection of castism, image-worship and 
ritualism. But saguna bhakti does not necessarily involve image-worship. On the other 
hand, anti-castism has been the very essential criterion of the Bhagavata cult in its 
very origin during the pre-Christian era. Further, Kabir may not be a ritualist in so far 
as he does not follow any system of rituals. But, if the Bhagavata rituals consist of 
worshipping Reality by reciting its names and glorifying its different qualities such as 
its love for the whole universe and the creatures who love him unconditionally, then 
Kabir is a true Bhagavata, his dohas being nothing other than glorification of Reality. 
Kabir may not be a worshipper of any particular deity. The name Ram may not stand 
for the Rama of the Ramayana. Even then it is a “name” that he uses for the Reality 
whose glories he has sung all through his life. Therefore it is very difficult to identify 


him as a worshipper of the nirguna Reality. 


But there are grounds indeed on which one distinguishes Kabir from the 
Bhagavatas. Kabir rejects the divinity of Rama, Krsna, and, for that matter, of all the 
incarnations of Visnu. Rama, Ravana, Krsna and Kamsa are all mortals: “the Lord of 
truth, the creator is within his creation, and is not incarnated.” (Sharma, 1987:175) All 
these phenomenal manifestations of One Truth are illusion (mdyda). Any belief in them 
is the result of ignorance perpetuated on account of the lack of viveka (intellectual 
discrimination). The persons with birth and death cannot be identified with the eternal 
and ultimate Reality. Lord cannot be Rama born of DaSaratha, nor could he be Krsna 
killing Kamsa, nor Nrsimha to destroy Hiranyakasipa, nor Vamana to test Bali. Lord 


could never assume a mortal frame to act like a living man. 


What is essentially distinguished in Kabir is his rejection of the Bhagavata 
myths. He thus distinguishes the Truth from the fictional characters and pleads for the 


possibility of relish of Truth in emotional forms without any recourse to fictionality. 
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Thus Kabir’s aesthetics differs substantially from that of the doctrines of Bharata and 
Abhinavagupta that continue through the Bhagavatas in so far as Kabir does not feel 
any necessity for the presentation / representation of the indeterminate Truth in a 
determinate form for its relishability. Ignoring all the required logic of such an 
argument as his, Kabir asserts that it is the very experience of a saint that is the proof 
of his propositions. When Kabir appreciates the Vaisnavas, he does not appreciate the 
sect as a whole, but the saintlihood in them. It is a saint he praises always invariably 
discarding the Saktas because of their evil practices perfectly in assonance with Bhp 
which rejects the initiation from the Saktas. At the same time Kabir disapproves of all 
the rituals of the Bhagavatas as prescribed in the Pdfcardtra Samhitds, his only 
practice being contemplation on the unqualified Reality by exercising the moral codes 
that never trigger any social disturbance. As such, Kabir is frequently associated with 
the Upanisadic meditation as well as the Buddhist notion of the path of ethical 
practices. But he is remarkably distinguished from the Sankara school of thought in 
his total rejection of the lordship (/svaratta) of the incarnations of Reality in human or 


non-human forms as conditioned (upahita) but not affected (anabhibhiita) by Maya. 


As it appears, Kabir’s ideas cannot be modeled on any traditional framework of 
his predecessors, nor can his ideas be formulated into any systematic philosophical 
discipline, although his very idea of bhakti suggests a qualified monism very much 
different from that of Ramanuja, a very distinguished member of the Bhagavata cult in 
general emphasizing the importance of rituals in worshiping Visnu. Kabir’s bhakti, 
precisely speaking, is devoid of the worship aspect of the root bhaj (worship / sevd) 
while stressing the love or attachment aspect of this root in the Paninian sense. But the 
apparent contradiction in Kabir’s experience of Reality in its relishable form without 
ever any determinacy is an issue for serious examination. If Kabir would found his 
notion absolutely on his subjective experience, then no argument can be entertained, 
since relishability of Reality in its emotional form has been established as an 
determinate perceptual experience. Nanak might be associated with Kabir in so far as 
he is an heteradox in preferring the saints to the Vedas. In denouncing the Vedic 


authority (Sarup, 1920/2002: 78) Nanak declares that the Vedas cannot appreciate the 
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greatness of saints (santh). He too denounces the fictionality of Reality and is thus an 


anti-Bhagavata joining the group of Kabir though in a different way. 


On the other hand, Tulasidasa (16" century) is a Bhagavata of Sridhara’s line 
who has upheld Rama as the paradigm human form of Visnu. He too like Sridhara has 
not fallen a victim to the anti-Saivism of Bhp depicting Siva as inferior to Krsna in the 
order of divinity. Tulast’s treatment of the Rama episode in the regional language 
called avadhi sometimes supersedes the popularity of even Valmiki’s Sanskrit text, as 
it is the case with the Oriya version of Bhp by Jagannathadasa. Both Jagannatha and 
Tulasi are on par in circulating the Bhagavata faith and ideas along the line of 
Sridhara as both of them are notably Sanskritists. Coming of the Brahmin caste, and 
even maintaining the conservative daily routines of a Brahmin, they have propagated 
the basic principles of the Bhagavata cult among the common people by writing in the 
regional languages. Jagannatha of Orissa, Tulasi of North India and Sankaradeva of 
Assam acutely experienced an urgency for circulation of Bhagavatism among the 
common people rather than philosophizing it in Sanskrit as it was the practice of some 
of the followers of Caitanya who founded a distinct school of Vedanta along the line 
of Sridhara’s Bhagavata philosophy. Instead of any more philosophical sophistication 
as already accomplished by Sridhara, these regional saint-poets thought it much wiser 
and necessary to popularize the cult among the common people of their regions, even 


against all odds and hazards on their ways. 


It is not ascertained whether Sridhara was influenced by the ideas preached by 
the Varkaris of Maharashtra who wrote in the regional Marathi language, although it 
appears clear that both Sridhara and the pre-Sridhara Varkaris such as Jidesvara drew 
upon the same sources of the Bhagavata texts, particularly BG and Bhp. Similarly, it is 
not also ascertained whether the post-Sridhara Varkaris and the Sanskrit scholars of 
the Diksita vaisnava order were influenced by Sridhara’s writings. Most probably, 
Sridhara was not acquainted with the Marathi language, because no reference to any 
of the regional authors and sources, such as those of Tamil and Marathi traditions that 
preceded him, is found in his writings excepting to the texts of the Vedic and classical 


Sanskrit. However, the Sanskrit scholars like Bhattoji, Kaunda and Nagesa might have 
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been acquainted with Sridhara who was already popular among the Sanskrit-knowing 


Bhagavatas of their time. 
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